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DRAMATIC ART IN JAPAN 


By DORA E. AMSDEN 


HE patriotic and religious legends 
of Greece, in conjunction with the 
emotional enthusiasm attending 

the Delphic Oracles and Eleusinian Mys- 
teries, furnished Avschylus—the “ master 
poet, stage-manager, and warrior ”—with 
the motive for those dramas in which the 
soul of his country finds life and expres- 
sion. In Japan the counterpart of these 
semi-religious, historical plays may be 
found in the Trilogy of the No Kagura, 
which at first purely a temple ceremo- 
nial, representing in solemn dance and 
stately pantomime the sacred fables of 
Buddhist mythology, gradually assumed 
the form of lyric drama, and as such was 
eventually introduced into the yashikis of 
_ the great feudal lords, or daimios. 

The action of the play was still ex- 
pressed, as in the early Grecian drama, 
more through the rhythmic motions of the 
actors than by declamation and dialogue. 
Mobility of expression and the art of 
mimicry were in both countries a later 
growth; for the stately performers of the 
No Kagura, like the dramatis personae of 
the Attic stage, spoke through masks. 
Thus delicate intonation and subtlety of 
facial expression, now the first requisites 
of dramatic art, were sacrificed to the pos- 
turing and sculpturesque grouping of 
graceful figures, who posed or declaimed 
in obedience to the incantations of wind 
and stringed instruments, pulsating with 
weird elemental harmonies. 

In old Japan, as in early Grecian days, 
the nobility and aristocracy not only hon- 
ored the drama by their presence and pat- 
ronage, but took an active part in its 


presentation. Magnificent in costumes of 
brocade and cloth-of-gold—many of which 
are still preserved in the old houses and 
monasteries as sacred heirlooms—the 
great princes and daimios strutted in au- 
tomatic majesty before the dazzled eyes of 
their retainers, sustaining the characters 
of bygone heroes, priests, and warriors, 
and in their haughty arrogance even per- 
sonating the gods themselves, as they re- 
enacted the miraculous legends of early 
Buddhist history. Once more we find a 
parallel with ancient Grecian methods, 
which will ever remain the supreme stan- 
dard of art, and which the esthetic Orient 
unconsciously assimilated. 

For, clad in costly ceremonial garb, 
severely statuesque, sits the chorus, by its 
wailing symphonies conveying the inten- 
sity of force which the “ deep mysteries of 
sound” add to the spoken drama. 
Haweis, in his poetical classic, “My 
Musical Memories,” said that the soul of 
the Greek chorus had in these latter days 
transmigrated. It has become the Wag- 
nerian orchestra :— 


The chorus, ever in motion, bore aloft a 
wail over the agonies of Philoctetes, a plaint 
for Iphigenia, a questioning of the gods for 
Cassandra; it rushed, it pointed, it swayed, 
it sighed and whispered in broken pathetic 
accents. The varied, spasmodic rhythm, 
the changing chant—we should not call it 
music, it was not melody, much less har- 
mony, but it was sound inflexuous, marvel- 
ously used to drill declamation, posture and 
pantomime. 


This poetical word-painting equally ar 
plies to the presentation of the No Kagu- 
ra, but here the analogy ceases, No 
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Japanese Shakespeare or Moliére has crys- 
tallized into poetical drama the wondrous 
legends and the warlike histories of the 
great feudal houses. No Oriental Wagner 
can conceive the project of “leading the 
whole stream of Beethovenian music into 
the channels of Shakespearean drama,”— 
for evolution, alas, has passed over Jap- 
anese music, leaving it in its primitive 
elementary form. 

But while music and the written drama 
have remained undeveloped, histrionic art 
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lish days the strolling player was associ- 
ated with tinkers and the other floating 
or vagrant population. After the estab- 
lishment of the Shogunate by the usurp- 
ing Tokugawa family, the fortunes of the 
playhouse, hitherto lying under ban, 
gradually brightened, and the drama at 
last won recognition. Under the shoguns, 
theaters were built, which, however, still 
retained the name of “ Shibai-ya ”—lit- 
erally “turf-place”; for, as in ancient 
and medieval Europe, dramatic entertain- 
“s ma 
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Isezakicho, Yokohama — Theater Street 


and the principles of stage mechanism 
and scenic effect have kept pace with 
Western methods. Again, we may suggest 
a comparison between European and Japa- 
nese dramatic evolution, for as the No 
Kagura and lyric drama—suggesting the 
medieval and passion-plays of Europe— 
prefigured the modern drama in Japan, 
so, says Coquelin, “the brothers of the 
passion-play are the direct ancestors of the 
Théatre Francais.” The parallel may be 
continued; for in Japan, as in Europe, 
the dramatic profession gradually fell 
from its high estate, until in dark feudal 
days the actor was consigned to the lowest 
rung in the ladder of caste, ranking next 
to the outcast or Eta class, as in early Eng- 


ments were previously given in the open 
air. Since the restoration, the actor’s 
social position has steadily advanced, and 
although never received into the clubs of 
the nobility he is visited by men of the 
highest rank and treated with marked 
respect. 

In Tokyo the Engei Kyokai is an as- 
sociation devoted to the improvement of 
the theater and the encouragement of his- 
trionic art. And so the artistic and subtle 
Japanese, intuitively furnished with the 
power of mimicry, masters of elocution, 
from infancy trained in the most exacting 
school of elaborate etiquette, have tri- 
umphed over the difficulties and solved the 
intricacies of dramatic representation. A 




















clever traveler and writer remarked, “ In 
fact it is not going too far to rank the 
Shintomiza, the great theater of Tokyo, as 
but little inferior to the Théatre Francais, 
with which of all theaters it is most 
worthy to be compared”; and if we con- 
cede with Percy Fitzgerald that the 
French stage alone has scenic traditions 
and principles, then, accepting the com- 
parison, we recognize how advanced in 
Japan is the art of stage presentment. 
Strange to say, the foreign residents 
both in Tokyo and Yokohama seldom visit 
the native playhouses. The most medi- 
ocre troupe from abroad will fill the Eng- 
lish theater in Yokohama to overflowing, 
while two dollars admission is cheerfully 
paid at every amateur entertainment. Yet 
day after day Danjiré, with surpassing 
talent, is melting to tears the least emo- 
tional of his countrymen at the great 
Shintomiza Theater in Tokyo. Were this 
celebrated actor, the eighth successor to 
the stage title of Danjfiré,—his family 
name being Mr. Horikoshi Shu,—to win 
the laurels abroad which his countrymen 
have deservedly bestowed upon him, and 
to become the rage, the same people would 
doubtless cheerfully pay their guineas to 
swell the fashionable throng at a packed 
London or Paris theater, though they 
neglect the present opportunity, when for 
a franc they might occupy a box at the 
Shintomiza. A well-known writer re- 
marks that “not to go to the theater is 
like making one’s toilet without a mirror,” 
and with a nation, as with the individual, 
if we feel curiosity as to its mental and 
emotional tendencies, the theater is a 
vantage-ground whence they may be 
accurately studied. The severe code of 
etiquette which demands of Japanese 
men and women perfect and absolute self- 
control—it being considered good man- 
ners to smile when alluding to the death 
of a parent or near relative—is set aside 
when they enter the theater. The faces 
of the audience reflect every emotion of the 
player, whose sole aim, like the French 
artist’s, is the delineation of the passions. 
The calm strength and sublimity of 
Shakespeare, where the intellect towers 
above and dominates the passionate forces 
of the will, is beyond the Japanese trage- 
dian’s conception. He is possessed, de- 
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moniacal. “ It was like a glimpse of hell,” 
said Charlotte Bronté after seeing Rachel, 
and the same comment holds good in Jap- 
anese melodrama, where fierce love and 
intense hatred are portrayed with the 
feelings and fury of fiends. Yet no rant- 
ing, no throaty declamation, no mouthing 
effect as of “ words dragged up from the 
pit of the stomach,” aid these passionate 
impersonations. 

Danjdiré belongs essentially to the mod- 
ern quietist school, and approaches Irving 
and Coquelin in subtlety of expression. 
Like them, he is a master in the language 
of gesture. What magnetism streams to 
the audience from those slender nut- 
brown fingers, each having an individual 
expression, from the vigor of the mascu- 
liné thumb to the finesse and grace of the 
little finger holding itself somewhat apart 
from the rest! And the keen, hawk-like 
face, framed in snaky coils of coal-black 
hair! The brows contract, the strange 
Oriental eyes—which, like the Ancient 
Mariner’s, hold the audience transfixed— 
slant inwards, gleaming and glistening 
with Satanic fury, suggesting the ferocity 
of the typical pictured Japanese warrior, 
whilst the narrow face seems livid with 
rage. Loud cries of “Yah! yah!” (the 
Japanese method of bestowing applause) 
resound on every side. In a flash the par- 
oxysm has passed, a rustle of relief runs 
through the audience, for serene and ur- 
bane stands their idol, his face subdued 
to gentle melancholy, whilst his languor- 
ous eyes meet the rapt gaze of his adorers 
with melting tenderness. The genius by 
which Irving as Mathias in “ The Bells” 
holds his audience spellbound whilst he 
re-enacts in pantomime the hideous crime 
which dominates his tortured brain 
sleeping or awake; his marvelous play of 
feature, expressing the whole gamut of 
feeling from joy to madness and despair, 
are equaled by Danjiré in the “ Forty- 
seven Ronius.” In this popular patriotic 
legend of old feudal days, the great 
Japanese actor is unsurpassed. When he 
appears in the veritable coat of mail once 
owned by one of those fiery heroes, the 
whole theater goes wild with excitement. 
The spectators dash their ornaments upon 
the stage, some of them even tearing off 
their kimonos and flinging them at the 
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feet of their favorite. The wily shoguns 
interdicted this play during their domin- 
ion, dreading lest the moving story of 
patriotic devotion should incite their in- 
flammable subjects to a popular outburst 
in favor of the deposed Mikado. After 
the restoration, however, it was again re- 
stored to fayor. The government exercises 
a strict censorship over the theater, and 
politics are tabooed upon the stage. 

Will the reader accompany me in imag- 
ination to the Shintomiza of an afternoon, 
where a little melodrama is being per- 
formed which illustrates the ingenuity of 


attendants bring refreshments between 
the acts to those who have previously en- 
gaged their services, and a large propor- 
tion of the audience will sit patiently 
through the whole performance. The 
Japanese do not come to the theater 
jaded by toil, to while away an hour or 
two. Amusement with them is a serious 
occupation. They possess a capacity for 
enjoyment which our advanced civiliza- 
tion cannot boast, exhausted, as we too 
often are, by mental and physical over- 
work. 

On this occasion we enter the theater 





The Shintomiza Theater at Tokyo 


Japanese stage mechanism and scenic de- 
vice? We will assume, then, that our box 
has been secured in advance and attend- 
ance for the day bespoken from one of the 
tea-houses which line the theater street 
and whose proprietors are the chief spec- 
ulators in seats. It is not considered 
comme il faut to purchase admission at 
the door of the theater. A servant makes 
the necessary arrangements beforehand 
and finds out at what hour the noted ac- 
tors will appear, as the play lasts the 
greater portion of the day. Tea-house 


invigorated and refreshed after lingering 
over a daintily served tiffin at the tea- 
house which has taken us in charge for the 
day. The street leading to the Shintomi- 
za is decorated with gaily-colored hang- 
ings, flaunting from long bamboo poles, 
covered with advertisements of the rival 
shows which line each side of the way. At 
one turn in the road we have left behind 
us commercial Tokyo, with its open stores, 
whose proprietors sit expectant behind 
their compactly disposed wares. The busy 
street-venders no longer fascinate us with 
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their artistically assorted burdens, 
but have given place to pleasure- 
seekers who throng the causeway. 
In high spirits and full of zest 
we follow our urbane and smiling 
host, who pauses for an instant be- 
neath the gabled entrance of the 
Shintomiza with its row of highly- 
colored sensational scenes from the 
play. The box is already secured, 
but our escort must obtain a check 
for his geta (clogs) which swell 
the list of those already deposited 
in the racks which ornament the 
foyer. Let us take advantage of 
the momentary delay that ensues 
whilst he is being handed a slab of 
wood with a corresponding number 
upon it, to survey the house. In- 
side the building are booths where 
confectionery of various kinds and 
other light refreshments are for 
sale. The auditorium slants 
slightly toward the stage and is 
divided into boxes six feet square. 
Upstairs is a single low gallery 
with a row of boxes in front. On 
each side of the stage, which occu- 
pies the width of the house, is 
grouped the orchestra, and with it 
we catch « glimpse of the half-con- 
cealed chorus. We _ stealthily 
follow our host, who with velvet 
tread and bowing form conducts 
us to a box on the right of the 
stage; whilst a motley crowd of 
beggars clad in squalid rags and 
tatters is traversing the hana- 
michi—literally flower-path, so-called 
from the hana (flowers) with which it is 
strewn in honor of favorite actors. This 
passage leads through the auditorium up 
to the stage, with which it is on a level, 
and is the traditional mode of entrée. As 
we settle ourselves upon the padded 
futons, politely rejecting our host’s prof- 
fer of the tobako bon, with its cone of 
glowing charcoal, and accepting the illus- 
trated programme giving a pictorial out- 
line of the play, we are somewhat startled 
at the apparition of a pack-horse warily 
picking its way along the narrow platform 
of the hana-michi in close proximity to 
the heels of the audience, and it is with a 
gasp of relief that we see it safely landed 
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upon the stage. A careful consultation of 
our programme soon shows us how far the 
play has advanced, and as a friend has 
furnished us with a résumé in English of 
the plot we readily grasp the situation. 
An outline of the story may be briefly 
given, although its presentation upon the 
stage has already occupied several hours. 
Treachery, murder, filial devotion, and re- 
venge—that master-passion of the nation 
with whom it ranks as a cardinal virtue— 
are the motives of the melodrama, which 
is thus an epitome of Japanese ethics. 
Amongst the beggars grouped upon the 
stage, whose misery and sickening squalor 
are grewsomely realistic, is one even more 
abjectly wretched than the rest. He 
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shrinks away in a 
far corner of the 
saki-shop, whose 
generous proprietor 


ls treating these un- 


fortunates to long 
draughts of his 
heated, invigorating 
rice-wine. Attend- 
ants, with their ki- 
mono sleeves care- 
fully rolled back, ad- 
minister the liquor 
at arm’s length from 
long-handled wood- 
en ladles, in order to 
avoid contamination 
from the beggars’ 
garments, reeking as 
they are with filth 
and fraught with 
contagion. Whilst 
the saki is being dis- 
tributed, a group of 
spectators gradually 
collects outside the 
building. Standing 
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a little apart from 
the rest are a man 
and a woman. They 
are handsomely 
dressed, but their 
faces express cruelty, 
greed, and low cun- 
ning. As the beg- 
gars begin to dis- 
perse, the pair catch 
sight of the old man 
cowering in the cor- 
ner. They exchange 
startled glances and 
observe him narrow- 
ly—themselves un- 
noticed, for in his 
weakness and de- 
spair he is oblivious 
to what is going on 
around him. With 
horror they recog- 
nize in the person of 
this broken-down old 
beggar the former 
friend whom by 
treachery they had 
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ruined. In vain their victim parted with 
all he possessed, even accepting the sac- 
rifice of his daughter’s honor, who, to save 
her father from starvation, had sold her- 
self for fifty yen to a house of ill-fame. 
Disgrace and misery overwhelmed him, 
and now, broken down by age and want, 
he is reduced to subsisting upon chance 
charity. Dreading dis- 
covery, the guilty pair 
determine to waylay and 
murder the unfortunate 
old man. The scene 
closes as he carefully 
gropes his way across 
the threshold, passing 
close to his enemies, 
who exultingly observe 
for the first time his al- 
most total blindness. 
They are still eagerly 
conversing, when sud- 
denly beggars, saki-shop, 
pack-horses, and con- 
spirators disappear from 
view. The stage, some- 
what resembling in con- 
struction a railway turn- 
table, has made half a 
revolution, being moved 
by coolies underneath, 
and a waving bamboo 
grove appears, the clever 
perspective of the paint- 
ed wings melting into 
the foreground of living 
foliage. On the right 
flows a stream of water, 
and from its banks comes 
the unmistakable sound 
of frogs in spasmodic 
converse. Truly the ar- 
tistic realism of the 
mise-en-scéne puts to 
shame the meretricious 
effects ‘of our much- 
vaunted tank tragedies. 
The audience, prepared in advance by 
the pictured programmes for the bloody 
scene which is about to be enacted, ix 
breathlessly attentive. A pin might be 
heard falling. The brass-rimmed kiseru 
(pipe)—emptied by its owner after three 
soothing whiffs which reduce to ashes the 
pellet of tobacco in its tiny bowl—breaks 
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the stillness by an incessant rat-tat, weird- 
ly suggestive of spirit-manifestations. 
Now the chorus wails in ear-piercing fal- 
setto, uniting with the drums in a vibrat- 
ing tremolo, which with the frogs’ dismal 
croaking produces in the audience a 
shivery expectancy. 

From what appears to be a hole in the 
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earth emerges the bent form of the old 
beggar. As he gropes along beside the 
stream he meets his enemies, who have 
followed him to this miserable home. Dis- 
guising their deadly purpose, they speak 
kindly to the old man, telling him they 
have come to relieve his poverty, and he 
unsuspiciously accepts from them a pres- 
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ent of food and clothes. The guilty pair 
then disappear as they came, through the 
bamboo grove. The stage grows darker, 
the water runs, the old beggar lights a 
fire, and with shaking hands suspends 
from three sticks his iron pot. The frogs 
croak and the bamboo rustles, whispering 
prophetically of the coming 
Placing his great coolie hat over the pot, 
the old man retires to rest in his den. 
More beggars now appear, and finding 
the food, they hastily devour it, then fall 
to fighting over the clothing, which they 
finally determine to pawn for saki, and 
noisily make their exit. The murderous 
pair stealthily re-enter. Their kimonos 
are rolled up, showing the legs bare to the 
knee. The woman’s head is covered with 
a blue cotton towel and the man wears a 
straw rain-hat. They are dripping with 
rain, which is now falling in front of the 
stage. Their bare feet make no sound, 
and they whisper cautiously. Stealing up 
to the old beggar’s resting-place, they soon 
drag him out, but struggling desperately 
he succeeds in freeing himself from his 
enemies’ grasp. They chase him through 
the bamboo grove. There is a frightful 
interval of suspense, during which victim 
and pursuers are invisible. We are be- 
ginning to hope that the poor wretch has 
made good his escape, when suddenly he 
reappears and sinking exhausted by the 
stream is seized by the woman, who throw- 
ing herself upon him forces back his head 
and hacks at his throat with the kindling- 
knife which she has caught up from the 
ground. The ghastly realism of this 
scene is indescribable. We see the bloody 
stream issuing from the murdered man’s 
throat, and (whether in reality it is paint 
or crimson silk ravelings) the illusion is 
hideously complete. 

The butchery ended, the corpse is has- 
tily pushed into the river, where it dis- 
appears from view, and the stage again 
revolving we gladly lose sight of the con- 
spirators as they kneel beside the stream 
to wash the bloody knife and remove all 
traces of their recent struggle. A short 


intermission follows this act during which 
refreshments are served by nimble waiters, 
who fly along the low, narrow bridges 
which divide the boxes with Blondin-like 
agility. The stage is filled with the showy 
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facade of one of the Yoshiwara (literally, 
“‘ flower-district ”) houses of pleasure. 
Behind latticed gratings are rows of seats 
for the unfortunate inmates, and a short 
awning of fringed bamboo serves to screen 
the heads of the vicious habitués, who thus, 
without danger of outside recognition, can 
pass in review the faces of the beauties on 
exhibition within. Along the hana-michi 
comes a procession of houris, resplendent 
in gorgeous brocade and heavy, clinging 
crépe. Obis (sashes) stiff with embroid- 
ery, spread over their backs in huge loops 
and bows, serve to distinguish the frail 
sisterhood in the streets from the respect- 
ed wearer of the modestly knotted ob1. 
We are glad to recall the fact that these 
apparently beautiful women are in reality 
men in disguise, for as yet women are 
hardly permitted upon the stage. 

It is impossible to attend the theater in 
Japan without witnessing scenes which 
revolt our sense of delicacy, as those 
phases of life the mere mention of which 
we taboo are a recognized feature in 
Japanese society. Yet though there are 
often highly objectionable scenes and sit- 
uations, there is less of insidiously sug- 
gested evil than in our own popular and 
polished French society dramas. The 
spectacle upon the stage is very splendid, 
crowded as it is with radiant figures. The 
walls of the building melt away and re- 
veal the brilliant interior. The beauties 
kneel in a semicircle, whilst three of their 
number costumed in silver crépe em- 
broidered with maple leaves, shading from 
cream to darkest brown and deepest 
crimson, perform the autumnal dance of 
the whirling maple leaves. We are fasci- 
nated by the enchanting grace with which 
they glide from one perfect pose to an- 
other, and could gaze forever at this fairy 
scene; but all too soon the stage revolves 
egain and shows us a suite of rooms con- 
nected by sliding panels. Night has fallen, 
and the flickering shadows cast by the an- 
don (night lantern) serve only to make 
darkness visible. In the farthest room, 
half-hidden by a folding screen, a man is 
reclining upon a pile of wadded futons 
(resembling our comforters), which con- 
stitute a bed in Japan. In the front of 
the stage, kneeling before her kagams 
(mirror), is a seemingly beautiful girl. 
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This ethereal figure—in its kimono of 
palest amber brocade, embroidered with 
cuckoos and sword-grass, the slender neck 
rising from folds of lavender gauze inter- 
woven with golden threads—is in reality 
Genoski, the great female personator, 
whose face has the delicate contour of the 
aristocratic Japanese woman. As she 
gazes at her reflection in the polished 
metal an expression of deep despondency 
overspreads her face. She rises and with 
matchless grace begins to unwind her 
costly obi. When the last undulating fold 
falls at her feet she lifts her darkly- 
fringed lids and gazes at the audience 
with eyes in whose soft depths unutterable 
anguish is betrayed. A burst of enthusi- 
asm shows the appreciation of the specta- 
tors at this wonderful facial exhibition. 
“Yah! yah!” they cry, whilst many a 
paper handkerchief absorbs the tears of 
sympathy which a daughter’s heroic self- 
sacrifice calls forth, for, as we divine, this 
renowned beauty of the Yoshiwara is the 
old beggar’s daughter, and his murderer 
in the adjoining chamber is prepared to 
take possession of his other helpless 
victim. Notwithstanding Genoski’s won- 
derful acting, we are half inclined to flee 
precipitately at this juncture. But our 
apprehensions are groundless. As the 
lovely “ Little Dragon” (her professional 
sobriquet*) lifts her rounded arms to re- 
move the trinkets which lie glittering in 
the heavy meshes of her hair, she starts 
violently. A butterfly is poised upon the 
mirror’s edge, and now it flutiers round 
the room. “ Naruhodo! Watakushi mo 
osoremas!” (“Oh, wonder, I greatly 
fear”), she murmurs, falling upon her 
knees. She is overcome with dread, for 
her religion has taught her that a disem- 





* The beauties of the Yoshiwara have titles bestowed 
upon them, 
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bodied spirit temporarily occupies the 
form of this frail diaphonous insect. 
Though this belief is born of superstition, 
we can accept the fancy allegorically; and 
does not our venerable Boston sage, in the 
“Autocrat,” call the butterfly “the image 
of the beatified spirit rising from the 
dust ”? As the trembling and terrified girl 
watches the butterfly flit away into the 
shadowy distance, a trap-door opens and 
there appears a ghastly head encircled 
with blood. Speechless with dread, she 
recognizes her father’s face. It turns and 
gazes upon the slumbering murderer. A 
long, slender hand steals out of the gloom 
and points first to the sleeping man and 
then to the bloody circlet, when face and 
hand vanish. The expression of that 
awful face and the significant gesture of 
the waving hand have revealed to the 
daughter a secret she had long suspected. 
She kneels for some moments with clasped 
hands, a look of deadly determination 
stealing over her features; then, rising, 
glides across the threshold of the inner 
apartment. As “ Little Dragon” stealth- 
ily draws from the villain’s girdle his 
long, keen katana, we think of Bern- 
hardt’s livid oval face when, as Theodora, 
she pierces Marcellus to the heart with the 
dagger taken from her hair. There is the 
same expression of mingled horror and 
resolution as she nerves herself for the 
attack. The great blade flashes as she 
lifts it on high, then through and through 
the silken coverlet it pierces, stabbing the 
body of her enforced and detested para- 
mour. 

“Tt was ghastly, blood-curdling!” we 
cry, as we are whirled away in our double 
jinrikisha to the Shinbaski station. 

“But Genoski’s face!” Reader, you 
must one day see it for yourself. 





REALITIES 


ENEATH the planets’ frost blithely did sing 
A jocund cricket; strange so slight a thing 
Should fateful be, and yet, with satire fine, 
It served to pulse the death-throes of a king. 


Susie H. Brewer. 








THE LAW OF THE PROPHECY 


By MARY HOLT ROSE 


T WAS long believed by the Indians 
living on the plateaus of the State of 
Jalisco that in the clay which they 

potter into varied shapes is hid a germ of 
life, and that some day, arising from their 
midst, a sculptor of exceeding skill and 
purity of will—being commissioned by 
the Blessed Virgin of Guadalupe—would 





reached high, as if poised to strike an un- 
seen foe. 


In the Indian village of San Pedro long 
ago lived the father of Panduro el Grande, 
a mighty hunter who knew the trails of the 
wilderness as a soldier knows the doors 
of his barracks, whose arrows flew as 





Down in the City 


fashion out of it a warrior who, stretching 
forth his brawny, earth-strong arms, 
would free them forever from the oppres- 
sor’s yoke. Thus would the Aztec empire 
unfurl again her banners to the world. 
From this tradition came the story told 
by Panduro of his grandfather Panduro 
el Grande, on a night when the wind 
moaned with pain under the excessive 
burden of the rain, and the mangoes grow- 
ing in the huerta flung wild branches up- 
on the roof, loosening the tiles from the 
bamboo framework and shivering them 
against the ground, and the tallow dip 


straight as the glance of an eagle, and 
whose soul was crowned with courage as 
the mountains are topped with cedars— 
a fitting husband for Maria la Hermosa, 
of purest Aztec strain. 

A strange child was Panduro el Grande, 
with listening eyes and silent tongue, a 
dreamer, who told, when questioned, of 
unknown folk whispering messages 
through the leaves of the fresnos. 

“ He is a weakling,” declared Panduro, 
“with his heart in the place of his muscle, 
and the tendons of his legs slack like the 
strings of an unused harp. He can neither 


























shoot nor run, and will only sit and 
dimple clay.” 

“ Leave him be!” cried Maria. “I tell 
thee thou knowest him not. He has a 
work to do, I feel it so. Prithee be 
patient yet a little while.” 

“(Cierto! Thou shamest thy sire’s 
blood with thy tolerance. Doth it swell 
the bladder of thy pride to watch him? 
He passes his days with his hands in the 
mud and his nights with his head in the 
sky, counting the stars as a crone counts 
her beads. Espiritu Santo! he is a 
woman-child, a doe that should be belled 
and lead to browse. I can scarce lift my 
eyes for shame of him.” 

But the boy Panduro grew into a youth, 
tall and straight as a young ash, lithe of 
movement, with sinuous groins and long 
slender arms and pliant hands, standing 
apart from the village gatherings in lone 
wastes of sand, peopling his world with 
silent things—brutes and birds that 
sprung from his touch like toads from 
raindrops, and sometimes the head of 2 
gnome peeping from a hollow in the soil. 

“He has gone earth-mad,” ’*t was whis- 
pered, “and is possessed of a strange 
cunning in his hands. ’T is said that he 
has made a Christ upon the cross like 
that in the cathedral. Dost think he 
would also dare Our Lady of Guadalupe 
and not be punished for his sin? ” 

But Panduro went on modeling dreams 
in clay, and the people of San Pedro grew 
to fear him for the things he did and to 
reverence him for the things he said not, 
for he would neither ask nor answer ques- 
-tions. Yet his father scoffed: “’T is 
plain to see that he has neither fists for 
striking nor muscle to resist a blow. His 
is a woman’s soul. He does caress the 
very clay. Silence! I warn thee that I 
will hear no more of him! ” 

It was past the feast of Easter when 
Panduro called in ringing tones to Maria: 
“Here, woman! Here, I say! Dost doze 
like a lazy burro in the shade of the cacti, 
that thou payest no heed to thy master’s 
voice? Come hither and listen to the 
news that I have brought thee. *T is thy 
woman’s wit that has chanced to light 
upon a God’s-truth as a gadding bee doth 
scent a honey-flower. The boy Panduro 
does a mighty work. The padre himself 
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has half confessed as much.” And then 
Panduro with flashing eyes and hurried 
speech told of how in the market-places 
and about the fountains of Guadalajara, 
in the villages of Mejicalcingo and San 
Luis Potosi, and throughout the State of 
Jalisco there was repeated a wonderful 
story of Panduro, son of Panduro and 
Maria; of how old Pancho had dreamed 
it, and Juan had seen it in a vision 
granted him by the Blessed Virgin, and 
all of Aztec blood did talk of it—the com- 
ing of an Aztec Emperor to marshal his 
forces under the great green banner of the 
Montezumas, that the hated race of Spain 
should be expelled and the glory of Mexico 
restored forever. 

“But of Panduro, the chiquito Pan- 
duro?” cried Maria. “I hear naught of 
his name.” 

“And it is of him that I will speak 
when thou wilt consent to stop thy nag- 
ging and canst persuade thy tongue to 
give thine ears a hearing. This say they of 
Panduro muchacho—that being pure of 
deed and pure of soul, knowing no pas- 
sion, (the girl Beatriz may as well cast 
pebbles into the arroyo as glances into the 
eyes of Panduro, the prophecy has writ 
it so,) he is chosen by the saints for the 
fulfillment of the Word; that from out 
the juggle of his hands shall spring a 
mighty warrior—” 

“Did I not tell thee so,” said Maria, 
“in years gone by, when thou wert as 
blind as the beggar Pepe and would be- 
lieve nothing that thou eouldst not see? ” 

“T bid thee bite thy string of words in 
twain if thou wouldst hear what I have 
got to tell thee. Well, he has done it. 
He has made the man, he—my son Pan- 
duro—has fashioned with his fingers out 
of common clay and mud an Emperor for 
the Aztec race—’t is talked ‘about in all 
the villages—who only waits upon Our 
Lady of Guadalupe to bestow upon hiro 
life. And it is this that is the secret. 
See that thou guard it as thou wouldst 
a new-born babe. There are those who 
have seen him, the Conquerer—draw 
near and listen!—down in the circle of 
the sands whence the barranca presses its 
parted lips to the sky. How looks he? 
Burro! He looks not at all, but stands 
shrouded from the fingers of his mighty 
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outstretched hand to the tips of his great 
sandals in a clinging robe kept continu- 
ally moist by dews from heaven, and none 
dare raise the cloth to look upon his face. 
His birthday has not come as yet. He 
waits upon Our Lady. But the Indians 
upon the mesas have armed themselves 
and listen for his call.” 

“And the chiquito Panduro—what says 
he?” 


“He? Stupid that thou art, tis a 


wonder that thy two black braids are not 
changed into a pair of wagging ears to 
make an agreement between the inside 
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serape the embers upon which frizzled 
tortillas for their midday meal. “’T will 
be a week in two days since he has flung 
his body in rest upon the ground of his 
father’s house or has wet his palate with 
a drink of brandy. I can not drive away 
the fear that he has fallen prey to some 
wild beast, or has tripped from the side 
of the barranca and lies alone with none 
to hear his cry.” 

“Thou wert ever a bird of ill-omen, 
filling the air with croakings,” said Pan- 
duro. “I tell thee for the thousandth 
time that he but hides away to pray. The 
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of thy noggin and the out! He says not 
a word. He does the thing, not talks of 
it. But the day will come, as surely as the 
sun shall rise again, and it is not far, 
when I will stand guard upon the Em- 
peror (he can not well forget that ’t was 
my boy who gave him form), and thou ‘It 
wear beads of gold and pearls. Why 
weepest thou, woman? © Canst not cease 
the tune of thy complaints to listen to the 
joy-bells ringing in thy heart? ” 


“ Hast seen the boy?” inquired Maria 
of Panduro, as he squatted beside her in 
the street, fanning with a corner of his 


time draws near when Our Lady must 
redeem her word. Does not the prophecy 
declare that ‘ being pure of deed and pure 
of soul, knowing no passion, —I have said 
the words at each day’s dawn with an Ave. 
But here is Miguel come from Guadala- 
jara. He shall tell thee what say the peo- 
ple in the market-place. Down in the city 
they talk of naught else. Thou lt see. 
Hey, Miguel! cargador! Can’st halt thy 
trotting for a jug of pulque? ’T will 
tether thy legs and start thy spesch 
a-going. Jesu Cristo! man, thou bear- 
est a pretty load upon thy back. It is not 
every cargador who can gallop as thou 
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ander a cask of such a weight. By the 
love of my mother, thou dost pour sweat 
as the Rio San Juan de Dios pours water ! 
There now, *tis loosed and off. Canst 
raise thy head to swallow this? And what 
is the news, amigo Miguel, in the city?” 

“The news,” said Miguel, easing the 
thongs of his sandals,—“ the news means 
one thing in Guadalajara. *T is said that 
from the palace to the slaughter-pens 
men’s tongues but waggle on a single 
theme.” 

“Did I not tell thee so, woman?” in- 
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“ The women have risen throughout the 
city, and do protest and sulk at home and 
beat the brats, for all of which she only 
flips her pretty toes and laughs.” 

“What meanest thou?” inquired Pan- 
duro. “I have been straying in my 
thoughts and miss thy trail.” 

“Ah! gracias, mio amigo. A pot of 
pulque to a leg—that’s good proportion, 
eh, Maria? ’*T is something I would tell 
to none others, this that I start to tell 
thee, and I warn thee to shut thy mouth 
upon it lest it light upon thy tongue and 
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terrupted Panduro. “It is more than 
thou deservest, this news that Miguel 
brings.” 

“Men go wild and do unreasonable 
things,” continued Miguel. “There has 
been nothing like it since the Aztec times. 
Sefior Don Rafael, ’tis said, has spent a 
thousand pesos—” 

“ Greater ever than I hoped,” said Pan- 
duro. 

“But that it elevates his cause not a 
hand’s height above the lowest peon, so 
far as can be seen.” 

“The Blessed Virgin plays no game of 
favorites,” murmured Panduro. 





so prepare to fly. I have seen her—I my- 
self—yesterday at noon.” 

“ Corral thy tale on thy subject-ground, 
Miguel,” commanded Panduro. “It is 
not of thy squinting at a wench that I 
would hear. Tell of the news—the news 
at Guadalajara. Thou wouldst grow 
boozy with resting in the shade of an 
aguave if thy brain is turned with such a 
draught as I have given thee.” 

“Thou need’st not pitch thy words at 
me like stones at a dog,” retorted Miguel. 
“ It is the news that I will tell thee, if thou 
wilt grant me space in which to take a 
breath. Dios de mi alma! All they say 
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of her is true—every God’s word of it. 
She has a head such as no woman I have 
ever seen before, with locks that do not 
beat the earth when she walks, like the tail 
of a caged tiger,—as thine do, Maria,— 
but of a yellow crinkly kind that fan 
themselves into a web of golden wires, and 
eyes that blaze like—like altar tapers— 
and neck and arms—” 

“Dost call this news?” 
Panduro. 

“Aye, and what else is it? I give it to 
thee as fast as speech can run. But it is 
her feet that send men wild. Why, she 
can put her foot upon the level of her head 
with as great ease as thou canst place thy 
hand upon the thatch of thy house, bring- 
ing it back to earth again as lightly as a 
falling feather. Or she can fling her leg 
as straight to the side as thou canst deal 
a blow in the ribs of thy enemy, then 
clasping her tiny toes in her hand, hold 
them so, as a crooning babe rests its foot 
in the hollow of its palm. Or she can 
send both feet into the air as two arrows 
are shot from a bow, like this— No, ’t was 
not like that neither! She does not fall 
to earth, but twirls upon the very tips of 
her toes, as swiftly as a leaf is driven 
upon its stem before the breeze, up to the 
edge of the scaffolding, where she kisses 
both her hands with so much love that I 
seeing it felt as hot as when a burro casts 
his breath into my face. And she wears 
a dress of cloud that glitters like moon- 
shine on the sjlver trappings of Don Fer- 
nando’s saddles, and— But ’t is more than 
I can tell. If thou cravest knowledge, 
why not ask it of the youth Panduro? 
He can tell thee this and more; for he, 
they say, has never missed a day or night 
to go and see her. *TI'is even said—” 

“Thou swallowest a jest with as little 
thought as a fish takes a bait, amigo 
Miguel,” said Panduro. “The boy Pan- 
duro does not toss his hours, as thou dost 
thine, at the feet of a dancer that she may 
kick them whither she will. He has a 
work to do, and spends his time at prayer 
upon the mountain.” 

“It is thy stupid doting that is en- 
snared by such a tale, Panduro. But ’t is 
naught to me where thou chooseth to be- 
lieve he stays. *T is already past the time 
for me to go. Wilt trouble to give me a 
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lift with the cask, that I may make a 
start ? ” 

“ Not a step shalt thou take until thou 
hast rid thy fangs of venom, thou ser- 
pent!” cried Panduro; “and *t will be 
well for thee not to loiter in thy speech. 
What meanest thou? Well, speak out!” 

“It is only that by chance I have seen 
the youth with my own eyes, his gaze up- 
turned to the sandal of the dancer, as a 
pious monk points his eyes to the picture 
of Our Blessed Lady of Guadalupe.” 

“Thou liest!” cried Panduro. “Thou 
packest thy soul with lies as thy body with 
burdens! Dost hear me? ‘Thou liest!” 

“Thou art an uncivil boor, Panduro, to 
befoul the hospitality of thy roof with 
such a charge. Wilt help me with the 
cask, that I may go? *T is surely naught 
to me whether the boy counts his beads 
or the steps of Carmelita, only that I have 
thrice seen him there with my own eyes. 
But *tis naught to me where he stays. 
Ah, gracias! A little higher up! To the 
left! There! Hasta manana, Maria. 
The sky doth spit great drops of rain. I 
must be off.” 

“A moment, Miguel! Miguel! amigo 
mio! I pray thee one moment more!” 
called Maria. “Thou didst see him there 
with thine own eyes? ” 

“Aye, that I did, Maria. I speak the 
truth, though ’t is naught to me. And ’t is 
said—mind you, *t is said,—I know not of 
it—that he would barter his soul to the 
Devil (’t is well to cross thyself,) for one 
gold wire from off her head. I meant not 
to have spoke of this, but that Panduro did 
so lord it over me. It is not a pretty tale 
as *tis babbled about in the city, but ’t is 
maybe best that thou shouldst know. And 
I have done thee a good turn, Maria, in 
telling thee. Adios!” 


Upon that day, now almost a century 
gone by, the Aztec empire fell forever. 
Holy Mother of God! never before in the 
memory of man has there been such an 
earthquake, when the lightnings thrust 
forked prongs into the bellies of the 
thunder-clouds, which flung themselves 
with a roar upon the mountain crests, 
shaking them to their rock foundations, 
as a strong man shakes a child; when 
heaven charged the quaking earth with 
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sharp volleys of rain, and wild devils of 
terror rode upon each gust of wind; 
when the hoarse voice of San Clemente* 
sounded afar like the bleating of a lost 
ram, beseeching in vain the mercy of the 
storm, and none knew where to turn or 
how to pray. 

Upon the morrow, when peace rose with 

*In one of the towers of the Cathedral at Guadala- 


jara is the bell, San Clemente, which was rung in 
ormer times to ward off thunder-storms. 
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the sun over the plateaus of Jalisco, there 
was found (Sangre de Cristo! it is a sor- 
row that chokes the throat in telling!) in 
the circle of the barranca, where had 
stood the figure of the Conqueror, beneath 
a sheet tattered by the winds and stained 
by the rains, a shapeless mass of clay. 

Thus it was that Panduro el Grande 
brought down upon the Aztec nation the 
pitiless wrath of God. 


BILL'S JOKES 


ILL allus wuz a playin’ jokes 
Whene’er he could; 
To git the laugh on other folks 
Jist done him good. 
Yit sich good humor that boy had, 
That when he fooled hiz friends real bad 


They never thought uv gittin’ mad, 
Like some folks would. 


Onct in a crowd he stopped to stare 


Up in the sky; 


An’ piinted up, an’ cried, ‘‘ Look there! 
Oh, ain’t she high!” 
The crowd all craned their necks to see, 
An’ cried, ‘‘What is it? Where? Show me!” 
An’ Bill yelled ‘‘ Rubber-necks! Whoop-ee!” 
An’ laughed,— Oh, my! 


Onct he wuz sick, about to die, 


An’ sadness fell 


On friends an’ neighbors standin’ by 


To bid farewell. 


“He’s dyin’ now,” the doctor said; 
Bill raised hisself up in his -bed, 
An’ “Rubber-neck!” he feebly said, 


An’ then got well. 


VoL. xxxvi— 8 


Fred Deem. 














THE INDIAN: HIS ORIGIN AND LEGENDARY LORE 


By CHARLES MILTON BUCHANAN 


broad domain is dotted with the 

latter-day homes of the Indian— 
for comfortable and comforted he dwells 
to-day on the reservations set aside for his 
exclusive use by a kindly, a paternal, and 
a powerful Government. The high hills, 
the lowly valleys, the broad plains, the 
long-accustomed hunting-grounds, all, all 
know him no more. Gradually he has 
been swept back by the increasing floods 
of civilization until it became necessary 
to guarantee him a sure and positive foot- 
hold, or else to drive him from the con- 
tinent into the sea. So to-day this great 
and once-powerful race remains little else 
than so much flotsam and jetsam upon the 
tides of time, water-logged by. civilization 
and sluggishly jostled by the currents of 
life where they touch it at all. Still never 
for an- instant does the kindly and watch- 
ful Government lose its interest in its 
dusky wards, nor does it ever relax its 
endeavor to raise this people from deg- 
radation to a full, enlightened, and civil- 
ized citizenship. 

What of the origin of this strange race? 
Whence came they? What are they? 
What has been their history? The future 
—what will it be? It is very easy indeed 
to ask these questions. Can we reply to 
them ? 

It has been said that the curability of 
a disease is in an inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of positive specifics proposed for its 
cure. So it happens that pulmonary 
tuberculosis, one of the most deadly and 
intractable of all diseases, is famed for 
the legion of specifics and “sure cures ” 
which trail in its wake to mock the limita- 
tion of the power of the physician over the 
disease. So, too, with the proofs of the 
origin of “Poor Lo.” Their name is 
legion; there are almost as many opinions 
as there are minds. And in all frankness 
it must be admitted that, however diverse 
in intent, however chimerical they may 
seem at first sight, not one but can put 
forth some shadow of reason at least, as 
an excuse for its being. It is true that 
many theories have been advanced upon 
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this perplexing point; but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that many of them 
are as yet but theories—some of them not 
even that, being the merest and baldest 
hypotheses. 

It is a favored notion among ethnolo- 
gists that primitive man in America was 
not a “son of the soil,” but an emigrant 
from Asia in those days when the star of 
empire had not yet taken its westward 
way. In support of this contention many 
statements are put forth. ‘They point to 
the chain of Aleutian Islands which dots 
the sea between the two continents and 
speak of them as the peaks of the 
partially submerged volcanoes and moun- 
tains of that isthmus which once possibly 
formed the tangible connecting-link be- 
tween the Eastern and the Western hemis- 
pheres. Here are the people, and there 
is the way, say the adherents of this view, 
though there are other circumstances 
which are apparently confirmatory. It is 
indeed a matter of much more moment 
than is superficially apparent, and it has 
occupied the most careful attention of the 
Morris K. Jesup and other expeditions of 
recent years. It is several years now also 
since Monsieur le Docteur E. T. Hamy, a 
French anthropologist, discussed in an ad- 
dress the subject of the spread of the 
yellow races from Eastern Asia. He 
claimed to recognize eight distinct types, 
including not only the Chinese, Turks, 
and certain Siberian tribes, but also the 
Aleuts of the Alaskan side of Bering 
Strait and the Esquimaux of North- 
eastern Greenland. He expressed utmost 
confidence in the belief that one or more 
waves of emigration had not only ex- 
tended from Siberia across Arctic 
America, but also further southward, 
penetrating down into the very heart of 
the continent. So far as America is con- 
cerned, his argument is based chiefly upon 
resemblances between the skulls and other 
bones of the races on both shores of the 
Pacific. But for the matter of that, even 
we at the present day can see in the living 
Indian some traces of what appears to be 
a Mongolian strain—such as the tint of 
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the skin, the tendency here and there to 
“almond eyes,” and, perhaps most marked 
of all, the high cheek-bones. But the 
evolutionist in reply says that both races 
live or lived upon the shores of the same 
great ocean, under very similar conditions 
(or what were probably so then). How 
far, then, may not similarity of environ- 
ment have produced similarity of habit 
and speech (for the Hon. Mr. Wicker- 
sham of Tacoma affirms that there is a 
similarity in speech), and how far might 
not similarity of environment and habit 
induce and produce similarity of physical 
structure? And so we have gone in a 
circle. We have reached our starting- 
point and we find the question thrown as 
wide open as ever. 

A further theory of forced rather than 
voluntary migration has been suggested. 
This is put forward upon the basis that a 
spirit of enterprise, restlessness, or ad- 
venture, coupled with the overcrowding of 
old homes (which often explain other 
peaceful invasions of new territory), 
might have been factors in this hypo- 
thetical peopling of America by the Asiat- 
ics. It was in the year 1890 that the 
German investigator, Sittig, wrote upon 
“Compulsory Migrations in the Pacific.” 
In this instructive paper he calls attention 
to the fact that there are a large number 
of recorded instances in which both boats 
and ships have been carried out of their 
courses to distant lands. Scores of 
voyagers in the region of the trade-winds 
were wafted westward, so he claims, from 
the Gilbert, Marshall, Tonga, and Samoan 
groups of islands. It is to be noted also 
that farther north the Kuro Shiwo, the 
great Japanese Gulf Stream, which laves 
our coast with its beneficent tides, had 
carried shipwrecked or storm-tossed sailors 
from China and Japan to the shores of 
Alaska and elsewhere in the Pacific 
Northwest, even as Eric the Red was once 
wafted across: the broad Atlantic from 
Iceland to Greenland. Sittig argued that 
if a few cases of this kind had occurred 
within the short period for which any 
record is obtainable, it seems probable 
that many more may have happened of 
which the story, the record, has been lost. 
But from its very nature such migration 
must of necessity have been limited and 
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intermittent; and even if it did occur at 
all, still the inexplicable question recurs, 
Was it sufficient to found a new race or 
merely to infuse a new strain into an old 
one ? 

These are a few of the arguments which 
are used to substantiate the belief that 
primitive man in America was an emi- 
grant from Asia. But we have shown 
how the arguments are answered, in part 
at least, by those who do not hold to the 
theory, and how, where direct rebuttal is 
not to be had, one question is answered 
by another equally pertinent. There are 
two sides to the shield, and perhaps no 
one in this country at least is better able 
to express an opinion than Major J. W. 
Powell, of the U. .S. Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy; for it is the work of his Bureau 
to delve and dig and gather material of 
this nature, and he has directly at hand 
the fruits of years of such scientific la- 
bors. He says upon this point :— 


Many attempts have been made to prove 
that aboriginal America was peopled from 
Asia by way of Bering Strait, and a vague 
belief of this nature has spread widely, but 
little scientific evidence exists to sustain it. 
On the other hand, investigations in archae- 
ology have now made it clear that man was 
distributed throughout the habitable earth 
at some very remote time or times, in the 
very lowest stage of human culture, when 
men employed stone tools and other agencies 
of industry of a like lowly character, and 
that from this rude condition men have ad- 
vanced in culture everywhere, but some to 
a much greater degree than others. The 
linguistic evidence comes in to sustain the 
conclusions of archaeology, for a study of 
the languages of ‘the world leads to the con- 
clusion that they were developed in a multi- 
plying of centers; that languages of 
distinct stocks increase in number as tribes 
of lower culture are found, and that prob- 
ably man was distributed through the world 
anterior to the development of organized or 
grammatic speech. 


There are those also who from a com- 
bination of religious and sentimental, 
but far from scientific, reasons claim 
that the North American Indians are 
the direct descendants of the lost tribes 
of Israel. Scientists generally contend 
that this is nothing more than a pleas- 
ing myth. And yet it is a very poor 
theory indeed which cannot muster some 
show of truth. No idea, however wild 
or improbable, need suffer for lack of 
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some slight semblance of foundation in 
fact. And so it seems astounding when 
we read the Book of Deuteronomy (xxv: 
5, et seq.), and also the Book of Ruth. 
As we read we are struck with amaze- 
ment, for here is described and pre- 
scribed a custom strikingly similar to the 
Indian custom of sbah-loht-sid, as it ex- 
isted when the white man first came into 
the Indian country, and as it still exists 
to-day in some places where civilization 
has touched the race with a lightsome 
stroke. The Biblical passages refer to 
the old levirate law. It is interesting also, 
in passing, to note that the same custom 
is found among the Hindoos. 

Again, in many respects the legends of 
the Indians of Puget Sound marvelously 
duplicate some of the features of the 
mythologies of the beauty-loving Greeks 
and of the more sensual Romans. At 
death the soul is ferried across a barbaric 
Styx by an equally barbaric Charon, and 
thus reaches the ski-u-swaht-ih-huh-tid, 
or the land of the departed spirits. The 
analogy might be continued. Even those 
least interested in the subject can recog- 
nize the strong resemblance between the 
Latin and the French et and the Snoho- 
mish eta, both of which are identical in 
use and meaning. Bad, baba and papa 
are variant forms of the word father in 
Snohomish (for in this Indian tongue 
the letters b, m, and p are practically iden- 
tical, having, approximately the same 
phonetic valuation; thus, the English 
word sir might be rendered equally cor- 
rect in Snohomish as se-ab, se-am, or 
se-ap). The analogy that exists between 
the English and the variant Snohomish 
forms is obvious. And indeed baba and 
papa can also be occasionally found in the 
Latin and in the French, as well as in 
English. The Snohomish kito and the 
Latin cito are unum et idem in their 
meaning. The Italian says adesso, and the 
Snohomish say adessa. The Italian says 
cost (so or thus), and the Yakima says cos, 
or ikosi. The Italian ma (still) is the Sno- 
homish ma or ema (still) also. The old 
Irish pi or si (she) is the Snohomish se 
(or st, with the French phonetic valua- 
tion). In the old Irish(or Erse) tongue we 
find all of the gutturals and the hard con- 
sonants that abound in the Snohomish 
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tongue (and the basic principles of the 
Snohomish tongue are those of most of the 
Indian tongues of Puget Sound, many be- 
ing dialectic variants of one common 
tongue). Moreover, there are a great 
number of Irish and Snohomish words as 
well as roots which have the same mean- 
ings. The words for heavy and blackberry 
are strikingly similar; so also the words 
for permission and this—even without the 
intervention of Grimm’s law. The resem- 
blance between the Erse guala and the 
Snohomish gualap (shoulder) is obvious. 
So also that between the Erse tiomna (a 
will) and the Snohomish or Klikitat 
temna. The German da is exactly the 
Snohomish da or ta. The English send, 
the German senden, and the Snohomish 
send or tsend bear their relationship visi- 
bly. And so this idea, this mere sugges- 
tion, might be expanded to the tedious 
proportions of a volume. Let this suffice. 

What, then, and where, then, is the ori- 
gin of the Indian? We have seen that 
theory might be piled upon theory until 
the whole dizzy structure fell to earth of 
its own weight and mightiness. But again 
occurs the question,—it will not down. 
The Indian, what is he, whence is he? Is 
he Mongol, Tartar, Turk, Jew, German, 
French, Irish, Latin, Hindoo? I know not 
—do you? What dolI think? Well, my 
opinion is a matter of very small moment 
indeed, but since all of the theories ap- 
pear to be true, at least in part if not in 
toto, why not call them all true and be 
done with it? Could anything more 
strikingly indicate than these vafiant and 
various theories that the Indian belongs 
to the whole universal race of mankind, 
that the common blood of brotherhood 
leaps within our veins, that he is brother 
to the whole wide world? All signs point 
infallibly therefore, whatever else they 
may indicate, to the fact that he is the 
child of the ages, one of the numerous 
progeny of old Mother Earth, and that the 
secret of his primitive origin is locked up 
beyond our ken, together with the great 
and coeval mystery as to the origin of life, 
whether by special creation or by evolu- 
tion. Whence he came we do not know. 
But it is certain that he has inhabited this 
continent for a very long period of time, 
long enough to have established here a 
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people, a race, well-differentiated, and 
concerning whose purity and whose anti- 
quity at least there can be no question. It 
may be that the countless resemblances 
which have been so often traced to all 
peoples are fortuitous, though that may 
not be stated as a positive fact. Powell 
has said :— 

It may be that the unity of the human 
race is a fact so profound that all attempts 
at a fundamental classification to be used 
in all the departments of anthropology will 
fail, and that there will remain multifarious 
groupings for the multifarious purposes of 
the science; or, otherwise expressed, that 
languages, arts, customs, institutions and 
traditions may be classified, and that the 
human family will be considered as one 
race. 

But what has the Indian to say upon 
the subject of his origin? Alas, he has 
no written tongue, and therefore no pon- 
derous and dusty tomes, heirlooms of the 
ages, that we might consult upon the sub- 
ject. Still he has the imperishable tradi- 
tions of his race. He must go back to his 
abundant and never-failing legendary lore, 
which teaches him that man was once an 
animal and that thence he came, in which 
view he would, no doubt, have the indorse- 
ment of Mr. Darwin and his friends. 
Verily, verily there is nothing new under 
the sun! ; 


It is quite a general but erroneous im- 
pression that the Indian is dying off rap- 
idly, that he is fast disappearing from 
the face of the earth, and that the time is 
not far distant when this hemisphere will 
know him no more. But such is far, in- 
deed, from the truth.- 

It is a matter within the knowledge 
and experience of many that years ago, 
when the impediments were many and the 
conveniences were few, officials charged 
with the taking of an Indian census 
would much prefer to sit in more or less 
comfortable offices and guess, rather than 
go in the saddle and know by actual enum- 
eration. It is always so much easier to 
guess than to know. In this way the fig- 
ures as to the number of Indians were al- 
most invariably overestimated — partly 
through carelessness and indifference, 
partly through a desire to give apparent 
numerical importance to certain agencies 
and their dependencies, and partly to the 
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difficulties in the way of a true, accurate, 
reliable, and actual enumeration. With a 
nomadic people these difficulties are very 
real and very great; they are utterly be- 
yond the comprehension and appreciation 
of those who have not met the difficulties 
themselves face to face. Errors once 
started in these ways grew. Year after 
year they were repeated and multiplied. 
When therefore an accurate enumeration 
was at last made, the discrepancy between 
the old and the new became so apparent 
that it could only be explained by a hypo- 
thetical dying-off of the Indian. There- 
fore, year after year, as statistics grew 
more accurate and reliable, and “ Poor 
Lo” was gradually rounded up on reserva- 
tions where he could be more easily and 
accurately counted, the rolls correspond- 
ingly decreased in size and the Indian con- 
tinued to die off at a terrific rate—on 
paper. Some one has inaptly said that 
“ Figures cannot lie,” to which has been 
made the apt rejoinder, “ But figurers 
can!” And figurers did. 

But in this connection let us revert for 
an instant to a brief consideration of 
primitive conditions. In the early days 
each tribe designated itself by a term in its 
own tongue, which was often and usually 
metaphorical and varying. So also the 
several tribes neighboring upon this tribe 
called it in their respective languages by 
other different names, which might be, 
according to existing intertribal relations, 
either terms of contumely, of friendship, 
of esteem, or even of simple topographical 
description or location. Hence one tribe 
might have many different names by which 
it was known, even before the coming of 
the white man, to whom each name repre- 
sented a different tribe. Then, when the 
English, French, Spanish, and Dutch 
came, their peculiar attempts to express 
native pronunciation gave rise to other 
sets of tribal names and added another 
very considerable factor to the confusion, 
especially since a large proportion of these 
variant forms afterwards appeared in lit- 
erature, and even in statistics. Hence it 
not infrequently happened that the popu- 
lation—which originally might have 
been magnified by the natives through fear 
or interest—would be duplicated over 
and over again, vastly exaggerating even 
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the very best of official estimates. Subse- 
quently this condition became apparent, 
and then many of the terms known to be 
erroneous were dropped, and thus disap- 
pearing, it was inferred that the tribes rep- 
resented by the names had become extinct. 
From these errors arose, mainly, the opin- 
ion still generally entertained, that the 
rapid extinction of the North American 
Indians was without a parallel in history ; 
that it was due to some inherent defect, 
constitutional cachexia, or diathetic 
dyscrasia, through which it was supposed 
that civilization invariably proved fatal to 
that part of the human race which was 
found in the Western hemisphere. 

The present number of Indians within 
the United States has been estimated as 
about 300,000. Year after year has the 
Indian Bureau been perfecting its meth- 
ods and eradicating its faults, until now it 
works with the precision of a beautiful 
though complicated piece of mechanism. 
Therefore, it now happens that the losses 
and gains of most of the tribes during re- 
cent years are known with a sufficient 
degree of exactness to permit an accurate 
estimate of the effect of civilization upon 
the Indian. In this connection it should 
be noted that many individuals of aborig- 
inal, and especially of mixed, bloods have 
disappeared from the numerical strength 
of tribes, as well as from the tribal rolls, 
registers, and rosters, but they have disap- 
peared not by extinction, but by absorp- 
tion. They have severed tribal relation- 
ship, have gone out into the world, and no 
longer appear in Indian statistics. The 
blood has apparently disappeared. It is 
no longer represented on the roll by a fig- 
ure, but it still exists. It is not dead; it 
is merely diffused. It is the experience 
that many of mixed blood leave the tribes 
and reservations in this way, disappear 
from Indian statistics, and often appear 
in other communities as white men. This 
apparently decreases Indian statistics and 
correspondingly swells the statistics for 


the whites, thus doubling the existent dis- . 


crepancy. But it is very apparent that 
the Indian blood is not dead, that it is not 
extinct ; no, it is diffused, absorbed, assim- 
ilated,—tterm it anything you will, save 
death. And this condition appears to 
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foreshadow the fate of the Indian. What 
is happening now will happen in greater 
and more abundant measure when reserva- 
tions cease to exist and the Indian has re- 
ceived full citizenship. His race is 
doomed; it wiil disappear—yes, undoubt- 
edly! But the blood will not die. 
Diffusion appears to be the solution of the 
Indian problem, if an Indian problem ex- 
ists; but it is a problem that need give 
us little concern or cause for worry as to 
the how or the why, for it appears to be 
solving itself, slowly it may be, but cer- 
tainly and surely. 

After giving all of these things due con- 
sideration and weight, it has been esti- 
mated that the present Indian population 
of North America is not very greatly dif- 
ferent from that found when the keels of 
Columbus first grated upon the shores of 
the New World. We can readily believe 
this if we stop to consider that the Indian, 
then more nomadic and a huntsman by 
instinct, required vast territories, wild and 
uninhabited, as a natural range for the 
game upon which to subsist. Under such 
conditions of life it would require an 
enormous stretch of territory to support 
even a limited number of persons indefi- 
nitely. So, too, a small number of indi- 
viduals scattered over a wide stretch of 
territory gave a greater idea of numerical 
strength than a large number of indi- 
viduals gathered together upon a reserva- 
tion of comparatively small extent of 
territory. So that everything seems to indi- 
cate that the number of Indians in the 
days of Columbus has been grossly exag- 
gerated, and also that the Indian of to-day 
is not dying off with near the rapidity 
which the majority of persons think. 
Certainly this is our experience at Tula- 
lip, where the accurately compiled statis- 
tics carefully gathered from all five of our 
reservations, practically covering the 
Puget Sound region, indicate that the In- 
dian is not only holding his own, but that 
he is doing more than that; for he is 
slowly gaining as he gains in civilization 
and as he acquires that knowledge which 
enables him the better to fight back dis- 
ease, deadly habits, and maybe even death 
itself at times. We must be patient with 
him, however. We ourselves took centu- 
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ries to rise from barbarism to civilization. 
Can we expect him to be apter as a pupil 
in the school of experience? 


Ever since the days of Columbus have 
we placed about “Poor Lo” the robe of 
romance, if we have not decked his brow 
with the halo of saintliness. Columbus 
found them a simple, peaceful, almost 
harmless folk, but he left them not so. 
What did the Old World bring to the 
New? Small need have we to blame them 
that they learned too well the lessons of 
treachery, bloodshed, deceit, lust, and 
greed which the Spanish conquistadores 
taught them. Their history is pathetic. 
1 have used the term history, though we 
must remember that the barbaric Clio of 
the Occident hardly yet knew either quill 
or tablet, for she dwelt in a realm of 
fancy where not yet had come the graphic 
arts. These people had no written tongue 
—therefore no need for waxen tablets, 
papyrus, vellum, parchment, or paper. 
Naught had they save those inexplicable 
and imperishable records which experience 
or memory has stored away in the won- 
derful mind of man as treasures to be 
gloated over at leisure. By word of 
mouth, from father to son, through count- 
less generations, have they handed down 
their changeless and unchanging legend- 
ary lore, at once the history and the liter- 
ature of a great people—great at least in 
their own peculiar way. Hoary and old, 
these traditions come to us with the dust 
of the ages. 

The legends of these simple folk, of 
these children of Nature, teem with the 
adventures, the haps, the mishaps, the 
loves, the hates, the ambitions, the desires, 
the lusts, and the fates which befell the 
present race of animals in that dim, dis- 
tant, dusky “once-upon-a-time.” These 
tales were replete with the craft, cunning, 
and immorality of Spee-yow the Fox, the 
vulgar ambitions and greedy lust of Bus- 
chub the Mink, the vain and empty boast- 
fulness and conceit of Kow-uks the Raven, 
the wisdom and sagacity of Ki-ki the Blue 
Jay, the modesty and worth of Sgwul-lohb 
the Pheasant, the modest merits of tiny 
Tzit-tzeese the Warbler, the terrors and 
powers of the awful and all-powerful 
Whay-kwah-dee the Thunder Bird, the 
wiles of Putch-chub the Wildcat, the sor- 
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rows of Sboh-kwah the Crane, the deceit 
and duplicity of Hoh-hwy the Little 
Diver, the might and brutality of Kub- 
kah-date-suh the great giant who ate peo- 
ple, and many, many others, for their 
name is truly legion. 

By reason of environment, the aborigine 
of the Pacific Northwest is either hunts- 
man or fisherman, or both. Therefore, it 
is to be expected that these vocations and 
their associations should play an impor- 
tant part in the evolution of their aborig- 
inal mythology. Such, in fact, we find to 
be the case. The legends are fairly peo- 
pled with the birds of the air, the beasts 
and creeping things of the wood and plain, 
as well as the mammals and fish of the 
briny deep, with all of which they were 
familiar, and many of which became ac- 
tual participants, as it were, in the In- 
dian’s very life-history. But all through 
this legendary race, this people of the 
mythland, runs a broad and most palpable 
streak of human nature, which sufficiently 
attests the earthly and earthy origin of 
both the tales and the adventures which 
they portray. All of which seems but to 
indicate that the mythical individuals, in 
spite of the glamour of romance thrown 
about them and the indorsement of tradi- 
tion, are but mortals masquerading in the 
guise of the brute creation, like the ass in 
the lion’s skin, or like erstwhile gods of 
high Olympus come to earth again. For 
they are all, every one, creatures of like 
passions as ourselves and molded from the 
selfsame clay, and in recounting their 
deeds the untutored savage but repeats 
the lesson which he has learned from the 
ages when he 


“Holds the mirror up to Nature,” 


instead of following the custom of many 
latter-day raconteurs who hold Nature up 
to the mirror. Of a truth, these legendary 
heroes and heroines are not altogether in- 
habitants of the cold and misty land of 
mysticism—not they, indeed! Through 
their veins leaps the warm, red tide of life 
tumultuously, lusty and strong, singing as 
it runs its course of ambition and its frui- 
tion, of envy, lust, and love, of affection, of 
hate and all the changing emotions which 
have ever served to sway the human heart 
or to dominate the human mind. And so 
springs into being this great picture whose 
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colors brightly glow from the vast but in- 
tangible scroll whereon is depicted the 
history of mankind. 

So it happens that in the winter season, 
when comes the moon of Gulh-bech (the 
big moon of feasting—it is a lunar month, 
as all their months were, in the neighbor- 
hood of our December), which some pre- 
fer to call Shuk-seet-sel-wahss (put up the 
paddle), the canoes are drawn high upon 
the beach. It is then that the paddles are 
put by and the craft are carefully groomed, 
like marine race-horses, and then snugly 
housed beneath rush-mat and cedar-shake, 
high above the reach of even the greatest 
tides. The season has come when the 
winds sweep madly down to smite the 
luckless wayfarer and the sharp edges of 
the wind-whipped rain cut keenly, like a 
knife, if indeed any one is so foolish as to 
be abroad at such a time. There is no son 
of the Sdohobsh who does not know that 
it is no fit season for hunting, nor for fish- 
ing, nor indeed for any pursuit which may 
take one out of doors for any length of 
time. And since the woods and the waters 
have become deserted, each lodge, each 
ah-lahl becomes populous with braves and 
gay with jest, song, and story, for, of a 
truth, this is not the season of the sad 
heart. “Lo” is by no means the mirth- 
less stoic which the white man’s fancy 
dreams him to be. 

' It has come—the winter, the time of 
feasting. The great communal houses are 
filled to overflowing, well-nigh to bursting. 
It is now that the winter stores will be sub- 
jected to havoc in the days and nights of 
feasting, when each one takes his leisure 
and incidentally his fill of food. It is 
then, too, that the old people, barbaric 
bards of old, tell again to embryonic brave 
and squaw all those tales of glory, the 
wonderful traditions of the past, which 
have been handed down from father to son 
since the time when the world was younz 
and the animals were such a race of braves 
and warriors as man has never since be- 
held nor is likely to behold again. It is 
at this time that the weird, wild historian 
of the West is at his best and in his fullest 
glory. No one fears the sharp tooth of 
the gale howling dismally without—in 
sooth, no one hears it, for all are too intent 
on the story. The heavy rains beat down 
upon the shakes till they tremble beneath 
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the mighty impulse, and the dripping 
gusts come swirling down the great smoke- 
hole which gapes and yawns in the roof 
like a mighty cavern of black. Up leaps 
the great flame and the cloud of smoke to 
meet the challenge of the rain and wind, 
and dying in vapors of mist the moisture 
without may not reach within. And then 
perchance they think of Suh-hway and 
how he brought the great floods in the long 
ago; how the winds and waters both rose 
at his magic song, and never ceased to do 
his bidding while one of his enemies lived. 

Or perhaps the unaccustomed light- 
nings may flash and the thunders roll as 
the rain beats steadily down upon the ooz- 
ing earth. Then their thoughts will dwell 
upon the awful Whay-kwah-dee, the ter- 
rible Thunder-bird, from whose pinions 
the thunders roll, from whose eyes the 
lightning fires flash, and from whose body 
the rushing rains reek forth upon a pa- 
tient earth. Or mayhap when the rain is 
done the sun will shine again in his accus- 
tomed place in the heavens. Great bats 
wheel their lazy flight through the liquid 
ether, but high above is painted the great 
Koh-bah-chud (rainbow), a wonderful 
skah-lah-lee-toot (a supernatural thing) 
glowing with awesome beauty in the shuk- 
swaht-ih-huh-tid (land above). And so the 
winter with its snort, rainy days and its 
long, dark nights would be whiled away in 
song and story. No tedious moment 
would mark its flight. 

When at last it happened that the good 
season of summer returned again, that the 
rains ceased and the sun lingered longer 
and warmer in the heaven above, then, 
with the long, warm days and the short, 
bright nights crystalline with stars—O 
then it is glorious to be alive, then is the 
time to hunt, to trail the bear, to stalk the 
deer, to snare the salmon, and to lure 
the seal! Then is the golden time of all the 
year, when Nature yields her harvest with 
abundant hand. Then the squaws garner 
food against the time when Nature will 
again wear a forbidding face, against the 
time of feasting and song,—for all must 
come again even as day must be followed 
by night. And all the day long the chil- 
dren sport on the sands of the beach and 
the lazy camp-fires send upward their 
straggling trails of smoke, while the clams 
blush brown at its fumy kiss. Day after 
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day the great piles of fern-root are 
parched and the camas baked. Stores of 
spay-koolts (cubers of a variety of Sagit- 
tarva—they resemble potatoes, and hence 
potatoes are known by the same name— 
spay-koolts in Snohomish, and wapato in 
the Chinook jargon) are gathered in. It 
is the season when all the racks of Schuh- 
tlahks are red with the drying fish, and the 
air is heavy with the oily aroma of sal- 
mon. And other racks than those of 
Schuh-tlahks are bending beneath their 
burdens of berries drying in the open air 
and sunshine, that the sun may the better 
steal away the perishable and juicy fra- 
grance, and thus preserve them against 
the time of need. 

But whether it be summer or winter, 
whether it be rain or shine, dew or 
frost, hail or snow, heat or cold, all the 
time is a happy time, whether it be 
the time for gathering food or the season 
for feasting upon it. What boots it? Is 
it winter? Then let us feast and be merry 
together while we may, for the summer 
will soon come again—and the winters, 
too, in their turn! Is it summer? Then 
let us live while we live, and prepare 
against the time of mirth and feasting. 
Why should we grieve for a day or a sea- 
son? Let us make the most of each day 
as it comes and squeeze every enjoyment 
out of it, for when we die we are dead a 
long time. O barbaric sage of the sands! 
who taught you the subtle purports of 

‘your philosophy? Can it be that Dame 

Nature, who schooled Plato, taught Aris- 
totle, educated Epictetus, trained Zeno, 
taught you also in that selfsame school 
of experience, and made you also, perhaps, 
the peer of them all? 

Ah, but the legends !—those old legends, 
the hoary heirloom of Time, bequeathed 
by those ages when History wove neither 
warp nor woof in her yet unfashioned 
loom, those wons when Clio had not yet 
found her quill nor dreamed of her scroll. 
Who can reproduce them as they are, save 
when they come to him as a natural birth- 
right, the heritage of the ancients? Who 
can hope to match the savage at his art? 
But it is a treasure by no means to be de- 
spised even at second-hand. So in the 
telling of them let us not despise the ver- 
sion told by proxy; for not all of us may 
hear them at first hand nor understand 
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them as they are garbed in their natural 
dress of uncouth but poetic Snohomish or 
other tongue of the children of Nature. 
Let us remember that half a loaf which is 
said to be better than no bread. 

It is night, and all are seated in a circle 
about the comfortable blaze which sheds 
its mystic firelight over all, transforming 
things with a subtle alchemy altogether its 
own. See the bard as he sits in the midst 
of the dusky circle of hearers. The eyes 
glisten with eager anticipation and each 
ear is strained with the very personifica- 
tion of rapt attention. The fire dies down 
to smoldering coals and fitfully spurts into 
flames and dies back to its dull glow again. 
The thin line of smoke trickles upward 


‘through the smoke-hole in the roof. In 


the distance some lone dog howls dismally. 
See the bard! Keep your eyes fixed upon 
his face. His strong features are silhou- 
eited boldly against a very background of 
light, and the fire of prophecy seems to 
glow within his eagle eye as he scans the 
circle. The mystic shadows draw figures, 
fantastic figures, on the sands and on the 
walls. There is a subtle spell working 
somewhere, somehow—how, where, why? 
Let it suffice that it is as it should be, and 
note the skill of this uncouth man as he 
plies his imaginary brush in very master- 
pieces of word-painting. See how he loses 
no opportunity “to point a moral or adorn 
a tale”! In the midst of the fire of talk 
see how he mingles and weaves strands of 
philosophy, morality, and ethics! So, be- 
neath the magic touch and subtle skill of 
the aboriginal academician these legends 
cf prehistoric adventures become, in spite 
of occasional gross lapses from virtue into 
vulgarity, veritable sermons in allegory. 
To those who do not really know “ Poor 
Lo ” as he actually exists, it will seem sin- 
gular to note how high an appreciation he 
has (in the abstract, if not in the con- 
crete) of all that we more cultured crea- 
tures have long deemed desirable in the 
upbuilding of character. Indeed, it is 
often surprising to find one so wild, so 
free, with natural bents unchecked, becom- 
ing a moralist in the rough, for we must 
always do him the justice to judge him by 
his own standards, and not by ours. En- 
tirely in theory, and largely in practice, he 
may, and indeed does, become a surprising 
(at least, so it seems to us) idealist. 
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Though often again, and alas, he finds 
himself, like many more noted and less 
dusky preachers, running far short of his 
high ideals. He is not skilled in the sub- 
tleties of Paley, nor filled with the esoteric 
mysteries of Lecky; he probably never 
heard of Zeno, of Plato, of Aristotle; he 
does not know that such men existed, nor 
indeed that even he himself is an unsus- 
pected and unsuspecting‘ philosopher. 
But like our own refreshing and invigorat- 
ing Emerson, he hitches his wagon to a 
siar, however much betimes it may trail in 
the dust, the star-dust of the universe. 

It is surprising how these stories have 
passed unchanging through the ages, as 
certain as the seasons and eternal as the 
rock-ribbed hills. Down through genera- 
tion ‘after generation have they come with 
no alteration in their essential features, 
and not even for the young have vices been 
changed to virtues. What though the 
garb of words may have changed with each 
speaker, as the garb of man may change 
with every passing fashion,—the meat re- 
mained the same, the marrow was there, 
they remained unchanged and unchan- 
ging throughout all time. 

This was the education of the Indian 
youth. Here was his kindergarten, his 
school, his academy, college, university, 
his all. Here he learned such lessons as 
youth learns in every clime and beneath 
every sky—nay, more, for the lessons of 
his youth did not have to change with 
adolescence. He learned things just as 
they were, no matter how young he might 
be nor how inexperienced in worldly wis- 
dom and wickedness. He was taught to 
know that vice and sin existed in the world 
and why they existed, and how each sin 
bore with it its own punishment, while 
“virtue is its own reward.” So that the 
lessons which Dame Experience taught 
him in his later years were but continua- 
tions of those lessons which he learned 
with lisping lips in his babyhood at his 
mother’s knee or in his father’s arms. The 
Book of Life was not sealed to him at any 
time, it was his to read at all times and at 
ell ages. I do not presume to say whether 
it was better so or not; I am content to 
chronicle fact rather than create fiction. 
It was by means of these legends that the 
young were educated, and by means of 
which they became inculcated with those 
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manly attributes and those maidenly vir- 
tues which were considered desirable above 
all else by his tribesmen and his people. 
So he grew up hand in hand with Life and 
Experience. Human virtues, vices, pas- 
sions, and weaknesses were ascribed to the 
members of the animal kingdom which 
were most familiar to the people, and thus 
was acquired the dramatis personae of 
those domestic comedies and tragedies re- 
counted and re-enacted for ages in the 
lodges of the children of Nature. Great 
moral lessons (from their own standpoint, 
at least) were thus taught by the qualities 
given to their heroes, heroines, and vil- 
lains of the brute creation. I say “ vil- 
lains ” advisedly, for aboriginal literature 
was by no means devoid of them. They 
stalked through the legends, plotted, pur- 
sued, succeeded, failed, or were punished 
in the end, exactly as happens with their 
brethren of the modern drama and stage. 

Take them all in all, these stories and 
tales of the red men are but the stories of 
human vices and virtues as old as time. 
They are the tragedies—and, let us hope, 
more often the comedies also—which Life 
has ever been repeating through her vari- 
ous mouthpieces since she first endowed 
them with a lusty being and since Time 
and Man first began to co-exist. And 
doubtless they will continue to exist as 
long as flesh and blood continue to endure 
the shock of the ages. We must remem- 
ber, too, that the Indian is a man like our- 
selves in all of his primitive emotions, 
perhaps only lacking in the culture which 
is accustomed to hide but not eradicate 
those ineradicable emotions. He is simply 
an edition of mankind bound in red—per- 
haps not an édition de luxe, as some would 
say, but certainly one that has served to 
withstand the wear and tear of time as well 
as the wars, onslaughts and feuds of inter- 
tribal warfare. And certainly we can all 
afford to indulge in the hope that we may 
long see copies of this edition of a great 
masterwork upon the shelves of Life’s 
large library. 

And so it happens that the narration of 
these legends, so ancient that their origin 
is undreamed of even by the Indian him- 
self, forms at once the education, the his- 
tory, and the literature (and in a sense 
the very life-history) of the aborigine with 
whom they deal. 





A TALE OF THE PASQUIA POST 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


ORTH of line fifty the gloom of 

night follows fast on the trail of 

the setting sun. The twilight is 
so short as to be scarcely deserving of the 
name, and it therefore behooves the 
traveler to pitch camp while there is yet 
the height of a good tall man between the 
sun and the horizon. Let him fail in this, 
and, devoured of mosquitoes, he shall 
grope in the dark for dry wood wherewith 
to build his smudge. 

A knowledge of this all-important 
fact caused the Factor of Pelly to turn 
sharply in his saddle when the last rays 
of the sun were obscured by a distant 
clump of poplars. He, with old Sandy 
and the Beaver, was crossing the stretch 
ef lake and slough which lies between the 
base of the Pasquia Hills and the sleepy 
waters of the Carrot River. They were 
a good six days north of Pelly,—far be- 
yond their usual hunting-grounds,—but 
furs had not been coming in very lively 
of late, and the Commissioner at Garry 
was a dour man and hard to please. 

“Where’s the Beaver?” the Factor 
asked in rather sharp tones. “And why 
has he not pitched camp? Well be eaten 
alive, and that without sauce, in less than 
ten minutes from now.” 

“T’m thinkin’,” replied the trapper, 
“that the red De’il ’s pushed awa’ ahead. 
They Obijays we fell in wi’ three days syn’, 
tell’t him a muckle o’ queer tales o’ these 
pairts. An’ I’m no sayin’,” he added, 
gazing suspiciously around, “ that it’s no 
a fearsome place.” 

Fearsome it certainly was. The weird 
wailing of a solitary loon came from the 
reeds of a marshy slough close by; 
the night-wind rustled softly through the 
gloomy spruce; and a distant owl filled 
the air with his ‘solemn questioning. 

Pressing forward at a gallop, they soon 
overtook the Beaver. The great wheels 
of the Red River cart had ceased to send 
forth their monotonous complaint; he was 
waiting for them. 

“What ’s the matter, Beaver? Why 
have n’t you camped?” The cheery tones 
of the Factor’s voice echoed and re-echoed 


through the dismal swamps and woods. 

“No like to camp. Heap bad spirits 
here. Long time ago, heap long time, big 
mooniah kill plenty Injuns, and ba 
Injuns kill him. All killed, none left. 
Injuns no like to come here any more.” 

“Well, push on and camp at the first 
high ground. Spirits are better company 
than mosquitoes.” 

The creaking cart lumbered on into the 
gathering darkness. Swarms of mos- 
quitoes rose from the long grass, sweeping 
in clouds against the faces of the travelers, 
settling behind their ears, and biting vi- 
ciously. The tortured horses frothed at the 
mouth and whinnied their vexation; and 
the dogs gave vent to human-like exclama- 
tions of pain and misery, wiping their 
chops with their paws. And thus they 
moved forward, a slapping, snapping, 
swearing procession of tormented impeni- 
tents. 

A half-hour of purgatory, and the cart 
came to another stop. Before it loomed 
a large obstacle, which on riding forward 
the Factor made out to be some large 
building. He could see the projecting 
gables dimly outlined against the dark- 
gray sky; no smoke arose from the 
chimneys; all was dark, solitary, and 
silent. A high stockade, from within 
which came the dank smell of last year’s 
rotting leaves, surrounded the big house; 
not a light showed, and the melancholy 
creak of a door swinging to and fro in 
the night-wind was the only answer to the 
Factor’s holloa. The atmosphere of 
mystery about the place affected even the 
animals; the horses sniffed the air suspi- 
ciously, and the dogs crept whining be- 
tween the legs of their masters. 

“ What place can this be?” asked the 
Factor. “I had no knowledge of any 
house in these parts.” 

“Tt maun be the auld post,” answered 
the trapper. “ Years agone, i’ the time 0 
Factor McKenzie, the Company had an 
outpost i’ thees direction; but they ’d a 
micht 0’ trouble wi’ the Injuns, an’ drawed 
it in. I’d a thocht it wad ’a’ burnt doon 
lang syn’, but there ’s a power o’ lakes an’ 
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sloughs aboot here, an’ I reckon they 
keepit the fires awa’.” 

“ Well, climb over, Sandy, and chop off 
that bar. We stay here to-night.” 

“I’m no exactly likin’ the job. The 
place has aye an uncanny luik.” The 
Scotchman spoke in uneasy tones. 

“ Give me the ax, then! We stay here 
to-night, spirits or no spirits.” 

A few vigorous strokes of the ax, and 
the. great gates fell in from the rotting 
hinges. The dogs plunged across the open 
space and rushed toward the building, 
barking furiously. A hollow echo an- 
swered the noisy baying, and they saw 
within the old house that which sent them 
back, bristling and uneasy, to the Factor’s 
heels. 

The superstitious Indian made trem- 
bling haste toward the getting-on of a fire. 
He gathered together the pieces of the 
broken gate, and bringing forth his 
tinder-box nervously chipped away with 
flint and steel. A spark caught; with 
coaxing breath he gently fanned it to a 
flame, and presently the blaze shooting up- 
ward brilliantly illumined the time-worn 
front of the old store. It was an old Red 
River frame, and the plaster was fallen 
away from the cracks between the logs, 
leaving it the very skeleton of a building. 
The shutters were all gone, and the black 
spaces looked forth like ghostly eyes from 
the scarred front. 

The Factor pulled a blazing brand from 
the fire and walked over to the open door. 
The dogs whined as though to warn him, 
followed him for a few steps, and then 
ran, howling, back to the fire. He stepped 
within. A cry of horror and surprise 
burst from his lips and he staggered 
against the advancing Scotchman. The 
torch dropped from his hand, its last sput- 
tering sparks intensifying the black dark- 
ness; but lit up by Nature’s secret 
alchemy, all shining with phosphor- 
escence, the awful thing remained in full 
view. 

Giving vent to a hysterical “ Gude save 
us!” the trapper shot through the door 
and ran for the reassuring blaze of the fire. 
But the Factor was made of different clay. 
Ceaseless conflict with iron forces of 
nature and incessant strife with wild 
beasts and wilder men had hardened his 
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soul, wherefore he stood his ground and 
faced the thing. The door swung to be- 
hind him with a mournful creak and shut 
him in with the dead. He was sore afraid 
and breathed faster than his wont, yet 
moved not nor gave sign of the inward 
terror. Small wonder that he felt the 
touch of fear! The blighting philosophy 
of modernity, which destroys the hope of 
man while fortifying him against. the 
terrors of the imagination, had not yet 
laid its leprous hand on the men of the 
woods. To him the spirits of good and 
evil were concrete realities, and for aught 
he knew the thing before him might be one 
of the myriad shapes of the Father of Sin. 

“ Bring a light! ” 

The command issued from firm-set lips. 
The trapper would willingly have diso- 
beyed, but there was in the voice that 
which demanded obedience. So, fortify- 
ing himself with a couple of burning 
brands, he re-entered the building. The 
ruddy light of the torches penetrated into 
every corner of the room, falling full upon 
the thing and dispelling its unearthly 
radiance. 

It was the skeleton of a man lying be- 
neath the ladder which led to the room 
above. Only a skeleton! yet surely never 
before had human being set eyes on such 
a frame. ‘The curving backbone rose from 
between shoulder-blades of unusual width, 
telling the story of an immense hump. 
The bones of one leg were shorter than 
those of the other, the hips set wide apart, 
and the legs bowed like those of a gorilla. 
The entire frame was massive and strong, 
and marked the owner as having been 
broad, squat, misshapen, and immensely 
powerful. The skull was that of an In- 
dian, but the brow rose high above the 
eyeless sockets, denoting an intelligence 
far above the average of the race; yet with 
this unusual development were associated 
local peculiarities which indicated the 
basest passions. Strangely sinister was 
the impression conveyed by this last poor 
remnant of a man, so marked indeed as 
to strike even the dull perception of the 
trapper. 

“The chiel was na’ verra bonny,” he re- 
marked, “ an’ it wad pay a man weel tae 
keepit a twa days’ journey frae the likes 
o’ him. An’ what’s thees?” He had 
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stumbled over something lying on the 
floor. “ Gude save us! eef it is na’ an auld 
ledgy o’ the Company’s! ” 

The Factor took the book from his hand 
and walked over to the firelight. An old 
ledger it surely was, bound in sheepskin 
and cornered with brass. The entries were 
made in a neat, clerkly hand, and set forth 
the amounts of goods received, the manner 
of their disposal, and the number of bales 
of fur dispatched to Garry. The last 
entry read :— 

“To Silent Man. to killing that thief 
Est-ha-hagan. 1 Musket and 2 Horns of 
Powder.” 

The faded writing carried the Factor 
back to those old times of trouble and 
bloodshed, and the persons mentioned 
passed before him in a long phantasma- 
gora. He mused quietly over the yellow 
pages and speculated as to their lives and 
deaths. M’Garry, the recording clerk, he 
knew became Commissioner of Garry, and 
died full of years and honor. But what of 
these others, whose little lives were just 
as important in their own eyes and those 
of God? They also had departed and 
were as the last year’s grass. 

But what is this entry on a new page? 
written in a great sprawling hand. 
M’Garry’s trim goose-quill never fash- 
ioned that splashing scrawl. A sharpened 
stick, dipped in soot and grease and 
wielded by a heavy hand, alone could have 
produced it. The Factor lowered his head 
over the page and read on— 


And I, John West, called by the men of 
the Company Strong John, because of my 
great thews and sinews, being at the point 
of death, write this, that the men of my race 
may beware them of the magic of To-wo- 
bat, the devil doctor. For I see, with the 
clear eyes of the dying, that my people shall 
yet inherit this land. From the towns and 
cities will they come, from the hamlets and 
the plains; first by twos and threes, as do 
the ducks in the springtime, then by dozens, 
and lastly by swarms, so that they shall 
multiply and cover the land. And in those 
days, To-wo-bat and his wicked ones shall 
vanish from before them, as the rabbits from 
before the foxes, and the place where they 
were shall know them no more. Yet, lest 
he prevail against them while they are still 
few, will I set down, though with pain and 
labor, the things I have seen. 

Because of my great strength, which hath 
alway urged me on to rash emprise, hath this 
trouble come upon me. Alack, that men 
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should have envied me that which hath 
been my undoing! But for mine most un- 
healthy stoutness, I might yet have been 
tilling the wolds of old Devon. Thus it fell 
about. 

When but a lad, not knowing the strength 
that was in me, I was set upon, returning 
from market, by two stout rogues. They 
sought the silver, the price of a drove of cat- 
tle, and I, thinking to teach them manners of 
a better sort, buffeted them soundly with my 
hands. Alack for my unhappy strength! 
Their bones were all broken within them, so 
that they fell to the ground and died. And 
I, being in fear of the law, fled to a seaport 
and took ship for Canada. But these things 
are past and gone, and I must on with 
my tale, for out in the woods To-wo-bat 
dances the death-dance in the blaze of his 
red fire, waiting for me, even.as the snap- 
ping wolf waits for the wounded bull. All 
of his warriors have I slain, and if he but 
come before my waning strength is sped, 
him too will I send after them. 


“Sandy,” said the Factor glancing up 
from the book, “ did you ever hear of one 
John West?” 

“John West—John West! Why, tae 
be sure, I’ve heerd tell o’ the man. He 
was Factor o’ Elphinstone. Strong John, 
they caed him, for he was main strong 0” 
his hands. They said he went clean daft 
ower a half-breed squaw, and gaed amiss- 
ing just afore the Company drawed in the 
Pasquia Post.” 

* Listen to this, then.” 


Zaar I sent from me under the cover of 
last night that she fall not again into the 
lecherous hands of To-wo-bat. ‘“ Let me 
stay, that I may die with thee,” she pleaded, 
not knowing that men kill not the desire of 
their eyes. But I was firm, and instructed 
her in the trail to Pelly, and gave her wise 
council that she marry a man of the Com- 
pany. For she is fair to look upon and 
would be the better of a husband. And she, 
weeping, promised faithfully to obey my 
behests, wherein she set a pattern to women 
of whiter skins; though, alack! the flesh is 
weak, and a little less obedience in this mat- 
ter would have been more pleasing. 

I remember well the day I first set eyes 
upon her—an evil one for Red Mike, the Irish 
trapper. He had marked her forghis own, 
and I came upon them as he sougi® to drag 
her into the forest. Full thirty paces I sent 
him flying through the air, so said the men 
that took him up, and his neck was broken 
so that he troubled the maidens no more. 
And I looked into the eyes of the girl that 
day and knew my mate. 

That night I sought the tepee of the old 
squaw, her mother, and bought the girl with 
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a great store of merchandise. And I would 
have ta’en her to my house, and Zaar was 
willing. But the old crone would none of it; 
she must needs first handle the goods. 

Oh, that I had known it! Without the 
tepee, his prick-ears cocked to tue listening, 
lay the twisted devil, To-wo-bat. 

The next morning I loaded a Red River 
eart with the merchandise, the price of the 
girl, and made my way, whistling a merry 
tune, to the tent of the old woman. It was 
gone! ‘Of the twenty tepees standing there 
the night before not one was left. 

I will say nought of the ‘hell that raged 
within me at the sight, nor of the three days’ 
tracking without stop for bite or sup; for 
To-wo-bat burns his red fire in the woods, 
and the weakness gains upon me. It suffices 
that on the third day I came upon them in 
the Riding Mountains. 

It was nightfall when I first saw through 
the spruce the light of the lodge-fires. The 
drums I had heard long before, and I knew 
that something of importance was afoot. 
Creeping on the flat of my belly, I made my 
way to a place in the brush close to the 
tepees. It was almost dark, but a roaring 
fire sent its flames crackling on high, bril- 
liantly lighting up the camp. How shall I 
tell of the devil-dance going on around it. 

Some twenty Indians, stark naked, with 
bodies painted black and striped with white, 
so that they looked death-heads, moved rap- 
idly round a post that was set up close to 
the fire. Their eyes glittered with unholy 
light and they uttered hideous yells and 
screams. Long ropes of hide were passed 
through slits in the skin of their breasts,— 
somewhat after the fashion in which a yeo- 
man strings his bacon for the hanging,—and 
as each danced he threw himself backward 
striving to tear away. When one succeeded 
he ran amuck through the crowd of watch- 
ing squaws,, biting pieces out of the bodies 
of those he met. At the foot of the great 
pole stood the chief devil of them all. He 
was a man of mighty thews and sinews, 
broad and squat, and a great hump rose 
from between his shoulders. One leg was 
shorter than the other and he limped as he 
danced. His face was painted of a different 
fashion—bright red, barred with black; the 
body, a ghastly white. A towering head- 
dress of black feathers rose above him, from 
which I judged him to be a man high in 
authority. One strange thing, too, I noticed 
about this man; there seemed to be method 
in his madness. Kor all his frenzy, he kept 
a sharp eye around him and saw everything 
that was going on. On occasion he stretched 
his hand forth over the fire and it would 
leap up flaming red. 

While noting these things, I looked for 
Zaar among the squaws, but saw her not; 
nor was she to be seen moving among the 
tepees. 

One after the other the young bucks tore 
themselves away until but one was left, and 
he, from insufficient weight, could not break 
free. Him, the devil doctor—for it was To- 
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wo-bat—thrust backward with a mighty 
shove, and set him loose. Then with a grew- 
some shout, the hell’s crew ran shrieking 
through the village. He of the feathers 
watched them go, and then hobbled to a 
tepee close at hand. I watched him enter. 

A woman’s scream! I jumped to my feet, 
unmindful of the watching crowd, for Zaar 
came flying from the tent, all bleeding from 
the arm. She was coming in my direction, 
the devil doctor following fast and gaining 
on her. Never before did cripple run so fast 
as this man. He had reached out his hand 
to seize her, seeing me not, when I took him 
round the waist. Great God, how strong 
he was! Never before had man been able 
to stand before Strong John, yet for fully 
half a minute the rogue bothered me. Then 
I smote him so that he laid quiet. 

And now should I, as a wise man, and as 
one holding a position of responsibility of 
the Company, have withdrawn with the girl; 
but her blood was in my nostrils, and I 
forthwith fell raging on the young men. In 
my hands was the limb of a tree of the 
thickness of a man’s arm; and with this I 
slew ten of them, nor smote one man twice. 
And presently, the remnant being tired of 
the game, fled to the woods, leaving me mas- 
ter of the camp. 

Six days we traveled to the northward, 
thinking they would seek us toward Elphin- 
stone. When Zaar was tired, I took her up 
in my great arms, and so went forward, her 
arms around my neck, my face laid against 
her heaving bosom. And in this wise we 
made for the Pasquia Post, expecting to find 
there M’Garry and his men. As we jour- 
neyed, her rounded limbs resting lightly 
across my arms, she told me of her father, 
the Jesuit priest who forgot his vows. “ For 
my mother was beautiful in those days,” 
said she, “ though now old and ill-favored. 
And wilt thou love me still, when I too am 
old and ugly?” And she told me also of the 
witcheries of To-wo-bat. How he had her in 
mind for a long time, and but, waited for 


‘her ripening; how he waved his hand over 


her mother’s fire the night I bought her, so 
that it leaped up flaming red; and of the 
spells and incantations which so wrought 
upon the old woman, that though loath to 
leave the merchandise, she folded her tent 
and.departed in the night. Also, she told 
me of his cruelties and wickedness, the like 
of which man never heard before. “ But 
thou wilt not let him have me?” she fin- 
ished, lowering her head and looking into my 
eyes. And I, swearing a great oath, pacified 
her. 

At night we lay beneath the spruce, her 
head pillowed on my arm, her sweet breath 
gently stirring the hair on my brow; and 
sometimes, when lying thus, I lay awake 
thinking of the great happiness this savage 
maid had brought me. It was in one of 
these wakeful spells that I saw the red blaze 
of To-wo-bat’s fire far off in the forest, and 
knew that he was not dead. And because 
of this the next day I bestowed Zaar safely 
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in a covert, she sore afraid for me, and I 
laid in ambush for To-wo-bat and his men. 
They came, but the arch-fiend lagged behind. 
Ten of them passed me by, and but three 
returned to tell of the manner of the going 
of the others. Right valiantly they fought, 
as became better men in a more righteous 
quarrel, and they sorely wounded me before 
I dispatched them; so that I was in great 
pain and could no more carry Zaar. This 
troubled me much, but she was of good cheer 
because I was spared to her, and bound up 
my wounds and said—brave girl!—that she 
loved walking. And thus on the third day 
after the fight we came to Pasquia. 

Alack! M’Garry and his men were gone. 
Not for myself did I care, but for the girl, 
whom I had hoped to bestow safely until 
such time as we could safely return to El- 
phinstone. But she took it in good heart, 
saying that we should rest here until I was 


healed of my wound, and then we would. 


make for Pelly, where the good men of the 
Company lived. 

Were all the men in the Company as good 
as I? she asked, having in her great love 
forgotten Red Mike, the Irish trapper. And 
was it true that we loved our wives after 
they had become old and hard-featured? She 
had heard, too, that when a woman was old, 
and could work no more, it was not the 
fashion of the white man to leave her on 
the cold trail for the wolves to make an end 
of. Was this so? And I swore, with anoth- 
er great oath; that the thing was truly 
said, as was most certainly the latter half. 
Yea,—— 


The narrative stopped. A puff of wind 
swayed the branches of the gloomy forest. 
The young moon rising above the horizon 
shed a red light through the trees, 
and, glancing quickly up, the Factor could 
have sworn it was the red fire of To-wo- 
bat. The air was chilly and he shivered. 

“Tt’s no feenished?” interrogated the 
trapper. 

“Seems to be. No; here it starts again 
on the next page.” 


Last night I thought I should write no 
more in the book. I was in great pain and 
crawled to a chink in the wall, through 
which I might see the fire of To-wo-bat. It 
burned brightly and was come closer; where- 
fore I know mine hour approaches. In the 
night I dreamt of Zaar. I thought she 
leaned over me, as a mother above her child, 
but when I put forth my hand she was gone, 
and I knew it was a dream. But I must 
hurry, for the gangrene hath laid a hold of 
my wounds and at times I grow light- 
headed. 

The second night of our stay at Pasquia 
I was ta’en of a high fever and at times 
wandered, knowing not even Zaar. And at 
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midnight there came creeping into the Fort 
the three that had escaped me. Zaar called 
to me, but I babbled on with my maunder- 
ings, knowing them not for enemies until 
they hacked me with their knives. The 
blade of one sank deep into my arm. Wheth- 
er it was the bloodletting, or the sight of 
Zaar in the grasp of another, I know not; 
she had sought to throw herself between 
them and me, and in the struggle her robe 
was torn from her. But none lived to tell 
of her loveliness. The head of one I shat- 
tered with my fist; the second I took up by 
the feet and, using him clubwise, killed the 
third. This last rogue told us before he 
died that To-wo-bat lingered out in the 
woods having no stomach for a second en- 
counter. They also had no liking for the 
work, but he made great incantation before 
them, and showed them a black glass where- 
in they could see me lying sore and helpless; 
and thus encouraged they came on. 

There remains little to tell. Zaar—some- 
thing moves below—— 


“Take a light, Sandy! I must see what 
is upstairs in the old house.” 

The trapper pulled a couple of blazing 
brands from the fire and followed the Fac- 
tor toward the old store. The night-wind 
rustled gently through the trees, sighing 
a peaceful requiem; the door swung to 
and fro, uttering its melancholy groan, 
and in the far distance a wandering coyote 
raised his mournful howl. The dank smell 
of the rotting leaves rose in the nostrils; 
all was laden with the odors of decay and 
death. 

“How did this man come by his 
death?” The Factor stooped over the 
grotesque frame of To-wo-bat and ex- 
amined it carefully. In the back of the 
‘skull stuck a triangular piece of rusted 
steel. 

“Look here, Sandy! He was killed as 
he mounted the ladder.” 

“T reckon that wee bit of iron cam’ 
from thees?” He held up a rusted 
hatchet, the top corner of which was miss- 
ing. 

“ An’ *t was but a ’prentice hand that 
strake the blow,” he added as they climbed 
the ladder. 

The light of the torches flashed to the 
far corners of the old garret. There, to 
the right, lay that which they had come to 
see—the last remnant of the stout Factor 
of Elphinstone, and beside him, her arms 
about the body of the man she loved, Zaar. 

The Factor uncovered his head, and 
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stood silently musing beside the dead. The for. Weemen are kittle cattle; there’s 
voice of the trapper broke in upon his nae tellin’ what rig they ’re up till. - An’ 


meditations. 


I’m no’ sayin’,” he added, “but that’s 


“ She wasna’ sa’ obedient as he thocht what maks us luve them.” 


THE ONE FALSE NOTE. 


BENT above a blossom fair 
Just opening in the dewy air, 
And in its heart I found 
A mystery of mysteries, 
A symphony of symphonies— 
The spirit of sweet sound. 
But, as it mingled with my soul, 
A discord: jarred the perfect whole. 
In pain, I turned away; 
A rash intruder—not for me 
These realms of voiceless harmony! 
Yet something bade me stay. 


Again I knelt with listening heart — 
O joy! this time to feel 
Awakened possibilities 
Through all my being steal ; 
Attuning touches, Heaven-allied, 
O’er all my heartstrings seemed to glide. 


And, as I near and nearer drew 
Unto the perfect chord 
I dreamed at first, then surely knew 
That Nature’s anthem deeper grew, 
Till from its fullness poured 
A grand, harmonic offering 
From ail her works—save Nature’s king! 
I bent. my head, my haughty head, 
Toward the pregnant sod, 
For, through it, Nature chanting said, 


‘“‘T am the voice of God.” 
Emily Vail. 
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“SCOTT'S BAR IN ‘55” 


By FRED LOCKERY, Jr. 


“ ELL you about finding that big 
nugget when I was placer-mining 
on Scott’s Bar? Allright. Just 

sit down and make yourself comfortable 

and I will tell you all about it. I had 
been working on Scott’s River two years 
or more. December of the year ’55 found 
myself and partner, Jim Linsey—he is in 

Fort Jones, California, now—at work on 

Scott’s Bar, on Scott’s River, California. 

It’s in Siskiyou County, about twenty 

miles south of the Oregon line. Our claim 

was a bench claim. We were on the third 
bench up from the river working in the 
eld river channel. 

“Tn 1851, old man Scott had picked up 
an eight-pound nugget and had given his 
name to the river and to the bar where he 
found the nugget. A man by the name 
of Whiting had found a large nugget in 
the vicinity of our claim and thereafter 
the miners always spoke of the place as 
Whiting’s Hill. 
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“ Jim and I were working about twelve 
or fifteen feet apart. We were removing 
the dirt so as to get down to bed-rock, 
where we would strike the yellow metal. 
Jim had got down to the slate-rock, which 
in these diggings forms the bed-rock, 
though in many places the bed-rock is 
composed of granite. I was nearly down 
to bed-rock myself. Possibly there was a 
foot or fifteen inches of earth yet to re- 
move. My pick struck a large rock which, 
after some difficulty, I pried up and rolled 
to one side. We had a rocker and had 
already gotten some pretty coarse gold. [ 
picked up ‘my pick, anxious to get the top 
dirt loosened up and shoveled off. At the 
next stroke of my pick it encountered at 
the depth of a few inches something which 
stopped the pick, but which felt slightly 
yielding, as though I had struck a bar of 
lead. Loosening the point, I struck again 
about an inch from where the pick had 
entered before. Again I encountered the 








same sensation of striking some soft and 
slightly yielding substance. I knew it 
could not be a rock, for it felt altogether 
different. It seemed incredible that it was 
gold, and yet it felt like it. My heart gave 
a jump at the thought, and I struck again 


Three of a Kind 





still farther to the right, with the same 
result. The two next strokes were similar, 
but with the sixth stroke my pick missed 
the obstacle and sank deeper. With the 
point of the pick under the mass, I 
loosened it and unearthed a wedge-shaped 
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Striking Out for the New Diggings 


chunk covered with a black slime, or scum 
cf dirt. Picking it up, I knew by the 
weight that it must be gold. I took it to 


a little pool where the water had gathered 
in a depression of the bed-rock. I washed 
it hastily, and patches of dull tawny yel- 


low showed through the dirt. Again im- 
mersing it, I washed off most of the dirt, 
and turning toward Jim, whose back had 
been toward me, I said, ‘ Jim, I should n’t 
wonder if we found some pretty good nug- 
gets here.’ 


On the Road to the Mines 
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“ Without turning around, or stopping 
his work, Jim responded: ‘ What’s the 
matter with that twelve-dollar chunk [ 
found the other day being pretty good size. 
We ain’t apt to beat that.’ 

“ Repressing all signs of excitement, I 
said as coolly as I could: ‘ Look at this 
one. It’s the biggest ever found on 
Scott’s Bar, or ever likely to be.’ 

“ Jim turned around, straightened up, 
and looked at the nugget in my hand 
almost too astonished to speak. Finally 
he shouted: ‘ Holy smoke! Is that gold?’ 

“For the next few minutes we did n’t 
do any digging. We washed it carefully. 
There were three small flecks of quartz in 
it and five dents on its surface where [ 
had struck it with the pick. We anxiously 
worked all the dirt in the vicinity of where 
I found it to discover if possible a pocket 
or any smaller pieces which might have 
become detached from it. We knocked off 
work a little early, keeping our own coun- 
sel about the discovery. That night I laid 
it on a piece of wrapping-paper and trac- 
ing its exact shape I cut it out. I have 
saved that pattern all these years. Hold 
on a moment; I will get it from among 
some of my old keepsakes and show it to 
you. Here it is. 

“That night we put it on the scales and 
found that it weighed fifteen pounds seven 
and one-fourth ounces. 

“<Tt’ll bring sixteen or seventeen dol- 
lars an ounce,’ said Jim, ‘ and that means 
three thousand dollars at least.’ 

“That night I put the unground coffce 
in the sock we used to break it in and used 
the nugget to crush it with. Jim laughed 
and said it didn’t take me long to find 
a use for my nugget though gold coffee- 
grinders were pretty rich for our blood. 

“We buried it under the floor of the 
cabin, where it lay undisturbed for the 
next few weeks, but concluded finally that 
we might as well ship it out by Adams’s 
Express. Accordingly we turned it over 
to the express messenger. 


“The next evening, as we came from 
our work, we met an Irishman, who said: 
‘Sure, and it’s hard luck on them as has 
sent any dust out wid the ixpriss com- 
pany. They ’re busted up entirely.’ Jim 
gave me a single glance full of consterna- 
tion. We were thunderstruck. It was 
good-by to our shipment if the news was 
true. 

“We soon found the report confirmed. 
Eating a hasty supper, we struck out for 
Yreka, where there was a possibility of 
reclaiming it. 1f the agent there had been 
notified of the failure of Adams’s Ex- 
press Company our journey would be 
fruitless, as he could not give it up without 
an order from headquarters. ‘The trail 
from Scott’s Bar to Yreka at that time was 
thirty miles, though now it is shorter. It 
led over the mountains, the travel at that 
time being entirely by pack-horses. 

“We toiled wearily all night long 
through snow usually to our knees, and in 
places much deeper. What a night that 
was! We were earning our nugget and no 
mistake. Toward morning we lay down 
for a little rest. We could not sleep on 
account of our anxiety, fearing we would 
be too late. Soon we pressed on again. 
Just before noon we staggered into Yreka 
thoroughly exhausted. 

“We went to the express agent at once. 
Dr. Wardsworth was the agent then. We 
told him our errand. He said: ‘I have 
not received official notice of the com- 
pany’s failure. If I had I could not 
deliver it to you. However, since I have 
not received notice, I will let you have it.’ 
He knew me; so no identification was 
necessary. 

“ Well, we wrapped ourselves around a 
square meal, took a good snooze, and soon 
were all right again. 


“Dr. Wardsworth offered us three 
thousand one hundred dollars for our 
nugget. We accepted his offer and made 
the trade.” 
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ABOUT THE BIG BASIN 


By JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD McCRACKIN 


HE forest-fire of October last, which 
devastated a part of the fairest sec- 
tion of the Santa Cruz Mountains, 

is likely to prove one of the blessings that 
come so deeply disguised as to be un- 
recognizable for the moment to those most 
heavily stricken. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the dense smoke-volumes it sent 
down into the Santa Clara Valley were 
the means of clearing away the last doubt 
existing in the minds of some people as 
to the necessity of taking steps to save 
from destruction and extinction what 
there is still left of those magnificent trees 
which every true Californian should prize 
as though they were his very own. 

One of these people was J. E. Richards, 
of the Mercury of San José, who sounded 
a bugle-blast so powerful that it was 
echoed and re-echoed from San Francisco 
to Santa Cruz, and “Save the red- 
woods! ” was the alarm-note, till it finally 
became the slogan and the motto of the 
newly-formed Sempervirens Club. 

Having lived in these mountains for 
many years, and being among those “ most 
heavily stricken,” by the loss of many a 
fine redwood to which I. had looked up 
year after year with back-tilted head and 
feelings of the deepest veneration, I too 
turned my energies to the task of saving 
‘trees at large,” since our own had been 
destroyed in this fire. 

Fire, however, is not the worst enemy of 
the redwood; a greater enemy, and more 
dangerous, is the greed, the rapacity, the 
vandalism that would hack and cut and 
mutilate the grandest, the most magnifi- 
cent forest that can be found on the face 
of the globe, the Redwood Forest of the 
Big Basin. What would France, England, 
or Germany do if they owned these thou- 
sands of trees measuring all the way from 
forty-five to sixty-five feet in circumfer- 
ence? Would they not build a six-foot 
fence around each tree (providing the 
country was big enough) and keep guards 
and sentinels revolving about them so that 
not a single tree could be destroyed or 
stolen? But we who know, or should know, 
that the rest of the world looks with won- 


der and admiration upon our redwoods, 
the tree that only we can grow,—why, we 
stand by, shrug our shoulders as we watch 
sawmill after sawmill start up, to utterly 
destroy these mighty giants, and say, 
“Well, it’s a pity; those trees ought to 
be saved.” 

But what does an American know about 
saving in any direction? Sometimes 1 
think it a pity our resources are so great 
that in their very wasting there is still 
wastefulness. This Big Basin country is 
an example, and I can speak on this matter 
from personal observation. How often, in 
the hottest of the summer, have I not 
wished bad luck to the suffocating smoke 
that covers our beautiful scenery as with 
a. black pall, day after day; hiding the face 
of Ben Lomond with an unsightly veil, 
and increasing the temperature by at least 
ten degrees. If you ask, “ Where is the 
fire?—it must be doing a great deal of 
damage,” the aborigine of the mountains 
will answer with the utmost indifference, 
“Oh, no; they are only burning away 
underbrush in the Big Basin.” Sounds 
quite harmless, does it not? 

But the burning away of the under- 
brush means this: a certain section has 
been designated, or rather. doomed, by the 
owner, to be cleared; that is, the big trees 
(redwoods) are to be felled and made 
ready for the sawmill. When the mighty 
monarehs of the forest lie prone at last, 
the entire bark is stripped from off their 
trunks, the bark measuring all the way 
from ten to twenty-five inches in thickness, 
according to the size of the tree. Then the 
torch is applied some fine dark night, and 
everything in that section, the birds in 
their nests, the merry little tree-squirrel, 
the swift deer and the spotted fawn, the 
giant ferns and the rare orchids—every- 
thing is burned to death. The enormous 
trunks of the redwoods, green and full of 
sap, alone resist the fire-fiend; tops, 
branches, bark, are all burned to ashes, 
and madrofos, oaks, firs, and young red- 
wood trees are reduced to cinders and 
pitiful-looking black stumps. 

The picture that a burnt-over place like 
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this presents would make a savage blush; 
but a lumberman will tell you very coolly, 
“Tt is my land; this is a free country, and 
1 can do with my own just as I choose.” 
All of which may be true; but it should 
be also true that we do not live for our- 
selves alone, since we are no longer 
savages. A four-footer, with its tail 
curled tight and its snout in the ground, 
grunting while it follows the trail of some 
choice bit of root, and squealing with 
delight when it has captured the last inch 
of it, to the utter extinction of the rare 
plant, is but following its pernicious in- 
stincts; yet we all go after that brute with 
a sharp stick, though the ground it is root- 
ing in may not be our own. Even so, I 
maintain, we have the right to demand of 
our Government that these trees, the 
Sequoia sempervirens, the true redwood 
of California—and growing only in Cali- 
fornia—should be kept from utter extinc- 
tion, should be preserved for future gen- 
erations. 

The Big Basin is really not a basin at 
all, though some of the territory is natu- 
rally level. It stretches from Santa Cruz 
into San Mateo County, reaching up to 
within fifteen miles of Stanford Uni- 
versity ; and while portions of it run down 
close to the coast, Ben Lomond, with its 
straight-backed ridge rises between it and 
the ocean. Here is nature in its grandeur 
—mountain chains, ravines, and gulches 
which are sometimes almost chasms, run 
through it. There are lakes like mirrors, 
and streams that harbor countless fish, free 
from prejudice *gainst hook or fly, so far. 
Though the deer still run in bands, 
and the traditional bear and fnountain 
lion still haunt the memory of the “ oldest 
inhabitant,” there was never a poisonous 
reptile found in these forest depths. 

Near Boulder a low ridge of hills 
divides the Big Basin from the Little 
Basin, and this latter has already been de- 
nuded of its timber. And right here let 
me point a little practical moral. We had 
formerly a saying that it rained inches in 
the valley, feet in the mountains, and 
yards at Boulder; but since the trees have 
been cut away there, the rainfall has de- 
creased from yards to feet, and we may all 
come to inches yet if the destruction of 


‘timber is permitted to go on. That the 
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streams now furnishing water to towns 
and cities from San Francisco to Santa. 
Cruz will go dry if the Big Basin country 
is converted into a barren waste, there 1s 
no doubt, and to San Francisco more par- 
ticularly it would mean ruin and disaster 
if the flow of this mountain water ceased. 
All these streams are now teeming with 
fish and sparklingly clear. The Gazos, the 
Butano, the Waddell, White House Creek, 
the Pescadero, and San Lorenzo—all of 
these would become streaks of ooze and 
slime, creeping through hard-baked land- 
crust, if this large tract of heavy timber 
be allowed to fall. 

Not only that. Those trees, beside 
which man, striding along like a giant, 
looks like the merest pigmy—trees that 
rise in their strength and might hundreds 
of feet above the earth that bore them, 
trees so immense in girth that the cavity 
burned into one of their number by some 
long-past fire will hold eight people in its 
hollow; trees that for thousands of years 
have stood secure in their assigned places 
and have looked upon one race after 
another springing up and passing away— 
races pronounced heathen, savage, un- 
civilized by us—these trees have fallen 
into ruthless hands at last, and war is 
waged against them with fire and ax, and 
they must be swept from the face of the 
earth by a civilized, a Christian nation, 
because, forsooth, the American, the Cali- 
fornian, sets greater store by his idol, the 
Almighty Dollar, than did the heathen 
and the savage by their little gods of sticks 
and stones—with clay feet, too. 

Let us think of it and take action while 
there is time. Our State is prosperous and 
fast filling with people from near and far. 
San Francisco is practically its center, for 
all life and business radiates from here, 
and it is growing so crowded that its limits 
are being pushed farther and farther out. 
Let us, then, keep a breathing-place that 
can be reached easily and by all classes— 
not by the wealthy alone, who can visit 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone Park for 
recreation. Let us preserve something 
which we can show to the tourist with 
pride—a heritage to our children to which 
they may look up with gratitude. Is there 
anything in all California, or all these 
United States, greater and grander than 
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this tract of sixty-five thousand acres 
covered with trees so tall, so immense in 
size, and so many in number that no 
other forest can compare with it? Already 
one-half of it, however, has been slashed 
into, but the remaining half—they are 
still the Sequoia sempervirens, the red- 
woods that California alone has produced, 
and can not produce again; for these trees 
count their age by the hundreds of years. 
But the lumbermen will not leave enough 
of them standing to show what the red- 
wood tree was in its full glory. 

It is still early in the summer-season as 
I am writing this, but the fires in the Big 
Basin have more than once sent up smoke 
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so dense as to obscure Ben Lomond, the 
old mountain that looks down pityingly 
but helpless on the trees it has watched 
over for centuries. Bravely the work of de- 
struction goes on; if the fire spreads to 
other than the owner’s timber, it is taken’ 
for granted that that man too may want 
to “gulch out saw-logs,” and the fire has 
helped to clear the way, and made the 
hauling cheaper for him likewise. 

There are four sawmills at work over 
there now, eating their way into the heart 
of the timber—grinding, grinding, grind- 
ing, not slowly as do the mills of the gods, 
but swiftly and surely, as demons and de- 
struction always work. 
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E stand outside the creaking door, 
My dainty blue-eyed love and I; 
To kiss her lips and plead for more— 


Ah! dare I venture all to try? 


Into the clouds the moon has dipped ; 
Silent the somber shadows fly 
Till every crest is silver-tipped 
And ermine-garmented the sky. 


Two stars smile out of a dimpled cloud, 
The old moon winks with his wrinkled eye 
And deeper dips in a billowy shroud, 

And there are none below to spy. 


Ah, sweet is the touch of her finger-tips! 

The swift, shy glance of the long-lashed eyes! 
But the joys that dwell in her rosebud lips 
Are the lingering thrills of Paradise ! 


Now the moon shines out with a mocking smile, 
The kind old moon with the open face ; 

But the stars, 1 know, have peeped the while, 
For they wistfully gleam from their distant place, 


Charles Lincoln Williams. 











SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER I. to V.—Cornelius Ficks, son of a Trans- 
vaal Field Cornet, seeks the hand of Hilda, bam goon 
daughter of Piet Rieker, a loyal Anglo-Dutchman in 
Natal. Reginald Curtis,an English officer in camp at 
Ladysmith, arrives at the home of the Riekeis with a 
letter from relatives in Devonshire, and is also at- 
tracted by Hilda. Paul Kruger and a German, Franz 
Hausman, Commander of the Boer Artillery, meet to 
discuss the p!an of campaign. Hausman makes a tour 
of inspection of the intended field of operations, ac- 
companied by Cornelius Ficks as guide. They reach 
Rieker’s farm, where the German is smitten by Grietje, 
the elder daughter. Cornelius, jealous of the young 
Englishman, Curtis, makes an attempt on his life, 
which is frustrated by Hausman. 

CHAPTER VI. to XI.—It being rumored that the 
Free Staters have crossed the Deshonshoren, the Chief 
at Ladysmith sends Captain Curtis with afew men, on 
a scouting expedition. They come across a party of 
mounted rs, making for the frontier, with Grietje 
and Hilda Rieker, who are being abducted by Cor- 
nelius Ficks. The girls are rescued, Ladysmith is in- 
vested. Sortie, in which Lieutenant Grainger and 
sixteen ‘‘ Loamshires”’ are cut off from the main body. 

CHAPTER XII. to XVI.— Lieutenant Grainger and 
his men are taken prisoners. Dr. Leyds telegraphs 
from Brussels, summoning Franz Ulaff, who, as Cap- 
tain Smithson, in an English regiment, has for years 

layed the part of Boer spy. Captain Curtis, at the 
ront, shoots a spy, and possesses himself of his official 
pass. Armed with this, he undertakes to convey a 
message through the Boerlines toBuller. Iscaptured 
and led into the presence of Joubert. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WHITE FLAG. 


OUBERT turned his head with some 
impatience as Reginald entered fol- 
lowed closely by his two guards. 

“General,” said the old veldt-cornet, 
“we have brought—” 

“Yes, yes!” said the General. 
moment.” 

And he motioned them to the corner of 
the room with a wave of his hand. Then 
he turned again to the man to whom 
apparently he had been speaking. 

“You come, Reutz, from the Nummers- 
dorp Commando with a message for me. 
What is it?” 


“In a 
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“Tam to ask Joubert for the release 
of the Burgher Nagreet, whom you keep 
prisoner.” 

Joubert’s hand lying on the table before 
him clinched suddenly, but he did not 
speak, and Reutz went on in his phleg- 
matic Dutch monotone. 

“The Commando will not have him in- 
jured,” he said; “and unless he be re- 
leased at once will return home. He is 
a good citizen of the Republic, and has 
fought like a brave man.” 

“Return home! The Commando will 
return home!” thundered Joubert. 

“ Even so, General,” said the man with 
the utmost tranquillity. 

“ Let one of them leave his post, and I 
will shoot them like verdommed dogs! ” 
cried the General, with something very 
like a snarl. 

“And who would do your shooting, 
General?” said Reutz quietly. “The 
other Commandos think as we do about 
this matter. Five thousand men will 
leave your camp to-day if Nagreet be not 
released.” 

“Do you know why I arrested him? ” 
thundered the General, rising from his 
seat and striding up and down the room. 
“Do you know he showed a white flag, 
and when the British officer rose, shot 
him in cold blood? Do you know that 
that is a trick of savages—that the 
civilized world will cry out against us for 
it—that the verdommed rooineks them- 
selves would n’t do it?” 

“T have heard so,” said Reutz calmly. 
“Yet I cannot go back to the Commando 
without Nagreet. God Almighty! Gen- 
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eral,” he went on with sudden heat, “ it 
was only a rooinek officer, and what 
matters it how he was shot so long as he 
was shot. Weren’t your own orders to 
shoot at the officers and pick them off? ” 

With an angry exclamation Joubert 
strode toward a group of his officers, and 
for a few minutes what sounded like a 
heated argument was conducted in under- 
tones. Then the General returned to his 
table. 

“ Be it as you wish,” he said to Reutz. 
‘‘ Nagreet shall be released. But take this 
word to the burghers. If this treacherous 
business of the white flag goes on, the 
rooineks will give no quarter and many 
brave burgher lives will fall in vengeance 
for the murder of a single rooinek. Go!” 

Reutz shrugged his shoulders with a 
surly laugh. 

“The rooineks have to catch us before 
they can kill us,” he said. “They are 
verdommed fools. In a week there wiil 
be none left alive in Natal.” 

Joubert said nothing, but turning to 
the corner where stood Reginald and his 
captors, signaled them to approach him. 

“Who is this?” he asked. 

“We found him by Niel’s Kopje,” said 
one of the men. “ He says he is a bur- 
gher, and he bears a pass signed by Paul 
Kruger. He says he comes from Lady- 
smith with news! ” 

“So! Your name?” 

Then before Reginald could reply he 
had taken the pass from the hand of the 
man to whom Reginald had delivered it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE EYES OF HATRED. 


Reginald stood with a fast-beating 
heart, half-cursing the slowness with 
which the old Boer General opened the 
slip of paper. 

He read it carefully, and held the signa- 
ture nearer the light, as if to make sure 
of its authenticity. Then he signaled one 
of the men by the other table, and to Regi- 
nald’s almost hopeless terror it was Haus- 
man, the German friend of Cornelius 
Ficks, who answered. 
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Hausman advanced to the Commandant 

with a lounging stride, and his glance 
- 

passed carelessly, and, to Reginald’s in- 
tense amazement, unrecognizingly, over 
the face of the captive. 

“Ts it the President’s. signature?” 
Hausman asked as he read the note. 

“ Yes 99 

“One of your spies, I suppose? 
had better question him.” 


You 


a 


ia 


alte 
yi Is 


“*My God! The boy’s right ! 


Again his glance fell on the face of the 
captive and again passed the latter as if 
it were that of an utter stranger. 

One of the men by the table, whose at- 
tention had been attracted by the signal 
to Hausman, crossed the room as if to 
obtain a side-view of the prisoner. 

“You come from Ladysmith, I am 
told? ” said Joubert, sternly. 

“ a” 

The conversation was all in the Trans- 
vaal Dutch. 

“Your name?” 





It is Reginald Curtis.’* 
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“ Johann Ike.” 

“Ha! I know it not. 
by this? ” 

“Tt was given me in Durban three 
months back.” 

“In Durban!” 

“Yes, by a man who gave me money, 
and told me to enlist in the British army 
that I might betray them.” 


’ 


How came you 


‘* Then I am not to die to-day ?” 


“So! There were such, I know. And 
whence come you now?” 

“From Ladysmith.” 

“ Ha ! >”? 

The man who had crossed the room a 
moment or two before re-crossed it again 
and took his seat by the Commandant- 
General’s chair. 

“And what news bring you from Lady- 
smith? Are they in sore straits?” 

“Very, very sore.” 

The man by the General’s chair stepped 
forward and laid his hand upon one of the 
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lamps upon the table. Apparently he 
changed his mind, for he resumed his 
former station almost immediately. 

“Can they hold out long?” questioned 
Joubert. 

“Ten days will see the end of it,” said 
Reginald, gaining confidence as he 
fancied he saw how implicitly they all 
believed his tale. “Ten days will see the 
end of it. Their rations are all but done, 
their ammunition is exhausted, and they 
are decimated by fever.” 

“Ha! Look ye—could we carry the 
place by assault, think you?” 

Hausman leant forward eagerly, while 
Joubert appeared to be waiting for the 
answer as if it were a decision on life and 
death. 

“Tt is very strong,” said Reginald. 
“ Wait a week; wait until their food has 
gone and the fever has a stronger grip, 


“It is good—and you can guide us to 
the weak places—” 

The man by the table sprang suddenly 
forward and lifting a lamp high above 
his head peered into Reginald’s face with 
a malevolent grin. 

With a sudden thrill of sick terror, 
rendered all the more bitter because of the 
hope which his previous experience had 
engendered, Reginald recognized beneath 
the rays of the lamp the stolid face and 
burning eyes of Cornelius Ficks. 

The eyes of hate were keener than the 
eyes of friendship, and Cornelius had 
recognized him where Hausman had not. 

“What is it—what is it?” cried Jou- 
bert, springing to his feet and drawing a 
revolver, while Hausman sprang over the 
table and seized the prisoner by the arm. 

“A spy, General—a spy!” cried Cor- 
nelius, with a shrill scream of fiendish joy. 
“ This is no Dutchman, but one Reginald 
Curtis, an officer of the rooineks, and the 
man who gave me this wound in my arm!” 

Hausman swung Reginald round and 
peered into his face. 

“My God! the boy ’s right! ” he cried. 
“Tt is Reginald Curtis—a rooinek! ” 

“A spy!” said Joubert, regaining his 
calmness with a sudden effort. “A spy! 
So! Neef Cornelius, in your charge I 
place him. To-morrow at noon he dies! ” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
TWO MEN AND A MAID. 


A troubled and uneasy night (could 
any man sleep easily with the cords eating 
into his wrists, and the knowledge that 
the coming morning was to be his last on 
earth?) was succeeded by a misty dawn, 
the fog which had rendered Reginald 
such ill service still hanging about the 
lower levels. Reginald awoke with a start. 
He had been: dreaming of Hilda, and the 
sweet old times before the war-hurricane 
burst over the land. 

“ So, this is the end of it,” he muttered. 
“T finish my little bit here and now. I 
wonder will they hang me or shoot me. 
Never mind which, I must show the 
scoundrels how a British officer can die. 
To be hanged as a spy—God! what an 
ending to a Curtis of Stenmoor! I wonder 
how poor old Frank will take -it—and 
Hilda ? ” 

He bowed his head on his fettered arms 
and muttered a prayer or two. 

“T wonder,” he said after a while,— 
“I wonder would they send a message to 
the Chief if I asked them. Perhaps. I’m 
told Joubert is not such a bad fellow. I 
would like the Chief to know how I died, 
and that my message had not been de- 
livered. Hausman would send it, I know, 
if I could get hold of him. Perhaps even 
my dear friend Cornelius might soften 
his heart to that extent, seeing he has won 
the rubber. I wonder will he marry Hilda 
in the end? I hope not, dear little 
woman! She deserves a better man than 
he. What a wolfish joy there was in the 
feliow’s face when he spotted me last 
night! And, by heaven! talk of the—” 

It was indeed Cornelius Ficks who 
entered the hut, closing and lecking the 
door behind him. Reginald siiook off his 
somber thoughts and prepared to give his 
“ friend ” a proper “ reception.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Ficks,” he said 
with a smile. 

Cornelius stood with ‘iis hack against 
the wooden planking of which the hut was 
formed, his arms folded az.:ss his chest, 
a somber frown darkening ~.s malevolent 
face. 

“Have you come to murder me, Cor- 
nelius?” Reginald went on, with the ut- 
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most cheerfulness. “It’s a splendid 
opportunity. Not only am I alone and 
unarmed, but I am fast bound with cords. 
And Colonel Hausman is nowhere near— 
ha, ha, ha!” 

The frown on the face of the young 
Boer deepened, but still he said nothing. 

“ Lost your tongue, Ficks? ” was Regi- 
nald’s next query, nonchalantly uttered. 
“ Or have you come to gloat over the mis- 
fortunes of a fallen foe? Or is it time for 
my execution? Perhaps you are my ex- 
ecutioner? The job suits you down to the 
ground. Is it bullet or rope, Ficks,— 
hanging or shooting? ” 

“I have not come to kill you,” said 
Cornelius slowly. “I have come to save 
your life.” 

“Turning magnanimous in your old 
age?” said Reginald carelessly. “It’s a 
bad habit to forgive your enemies, Ficks. 
It ’s splendid you know, but it is not war.” 

“T have come to save your life—” 

“So you said before.” 

“ On certain conditions.” 

Reginald laughed—a laugh that did 
credit to his histrionic powers. 

“On certain conditions,” repeated the 
young Boer, flushing darkly. 

“Do you want me to turn Boer?” 
laughed Reginald. “I’d much rather the 
funeral proceeded.” 

Cornelius made no reply. 

“ Or to tell the secrets of the garrison ? 
I ’ll tell you one thing about them: they 
can hold out for six months yet, and 
there ’s a hundred thousand men coming 
across the sea! ” 

Cornelius laughed shortly. 

'© We know as much about Ladysmith 
as you do,” he said. 

“TI dare say. But about those condi- 
tions ? ” 

“TI have come to offer you a choice 
between death to-day as a spy, or Pretoria, 
as a prisoner of war.” 

“Gad! but it’s a choice of two evils! ” 
said Reginald. “I don’t know but what 
death is better than Pretoria.” 

“On condition,” Cornelius went on,— 
‘on condition that you give me your word 
of honor never—to—see—Hilda—Riekcr 
—again !” 

Reginald stared at him a.moment, then 
burst into a loud laugh. 
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“ Bring up your hangman,” he cried, 
“and let the show begin! ” 

“In any case, you lose the girl.” 

“Oh! But what matter’s that? You 
don’t get her. Do you see these lips?” 
he went on mockingly. “ Well, hers— 
Hilda’s—were the last that touched them; 
her kiss lies on them yet! It was my 
farewell from—” 

Cornelius burst into an oath, and strode 


Then, with almost frenzied desperation, she began 
to climb the rocks 


forward as if he would take revenge even 
on the lips that Hilda had caressed. But 
he controlled himself with an effort. 

“Hilda is mine,” Reginald went on, 
with cruel mockery. “If she saw you she 
would spit upon you. In her eyes you are 
a cur!” 

Cornelius, almost beside himself with 
rage, strode forward and shook his two 
clenched fists in the prisoner’s face. 

“Tf she is not to be mine, she shall 
never be yours!” he hissed. “If you 
forswear her you lose her; if you for- 
swear her not you die to-day!” 
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“Good! Then, my funeral is fixed. 
But suppose I did forswear her, and then, 
when my countrymen coming across the 
sea have driven you like rats back to your 
holes, I went to her and married her! 
How then?” 

“You would give me your word of 
honor,” said Cornelius. “ You dare not 
break that.” 

“Tf I gave it you I should not break 
it,” said Reginald sternly, adding gaily 
the next moment: “ But I have n’t given 
it to you, Corny, my friend, and according 
to latest advices, ‘have no sich intin- 
tions.’ ” 

“T have not finished yet,” said Cor- 
nelius. “TI have yet another card.” 

“Up your sleeve?—yes, I can under- 
stand that is the Transvaal method of card 
—-er—playing. Is it an ace, Corny,—the 
ace of trumps?” 

“You shall not die to-day.” 

“You are kindness itself.” 

“And I shall write to Hilda Rieker.” 

“So! But I think the post to Lady- 
smith is somewhat interrupted. The de- 
livery of the letter may be delayed.” 

“Not so. It will be delivered to-day.” 

“Ha! Tell me how, Corny. How will 
you get your letter delivered to-day? ” 

“T — have — a — friend — in — 
Ladysmith,” said Cornelius slowly. 

“A friend! Within the British lines! 
A Boer spy! Tell me his name, Corny,— 
tell me his name! ” 

“Of what use would that be to you?” 
said Cornelius, with his slow smile. “ You 
cannot return to Ladysmith to warn 
them.” 

“No; but I might curse him with my 
dying breath, and the curses of dying men 
always come home to roost, you know. I 
had reserved that privilege for you, but I 
will respite you if you will give me his 
name.” 

Cornelius looked at the prisoner in 
obvious astonishment, then returned to 
their former topic of conversation. 

“T shall write to Hilda Rieker,” he 
said. 

“ Her first love-letter! Lucky Hilda!” 

“And I shall tell her that you are a 
prisoner in the Boer camp, condemned to 
die.” 

“And she will tell the General,” mur- 
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mured Reginald inaudibly. “Good! he 
will get the message anyway.” 

“And,” went on Cornelius, “I shall 
place your life or death upon her word. 
If she becomes mine, you live, a prisoner 
of war, in Pretoria, but alive.” 

“T consider myself a corpse—as good 
as buried practically,” said Reginald, 
mocking!y. 

“Tf she r ‘use, you die at the end of 
fourteen days frem now.” 

“Why not to-day? It would save the 
Republic.mv keep, and the result will be 
the saiie either way.” 

’ “Nay—she will consent,” said Cor- 
nelius. 

t- Yes? ”? 

“Yes; she loves you, and she will con- 
sent.” 

“ Yes? 2? 

“ Yes.” 

“And how will you get her answer?” 

“The messenger who takes my letter 
will bring me back her answer.” 

“A complete lover’s post-office. I would 
give something to know how you'll 
manage it, Corny, old pal. And then sup- 
pose she says ‘ Yes,’ and does n’t come up 
to the scratch after all?” 

“ She will have to come to me, and we 
will be married before that fourteen days 
are out.” 

“ Excellent! But—er—how will she 
get out of Ladysmith? Hide herself in 
a shell and be fired out. Your meeting 
in that case might be a trifle boisterous.” 

“My friends—who take my message to 
her—will bring her out.” 

“A perfect underground railway. Any 
one would think you were commander of 
Ladysmith.” 

“T know as much about Ladysmith as 
your General White,” said Cornelius, 
sullenly. 

“ Excellent! I understand a lot that 
was mysterious to me before. And so hav- 
ing tried the faith of the man and failed, 
you are going to play on the faith of the 
woman—eh ? ” 

“T am not going to play on the faith 
of the woman,” said Cornelius, with sud- 
den heat. “ I am going to play on her love 
for you, curse you, and—” 

“And her! Precisely! What a sweet- 
tempered lover! ” 
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“T am going to tell her that only by 
marrying me can she save your life. She 
will marry me.” 

“Perhaps, dear little woman! And 
then she will go on thinking of me, and 
loving me all her days, and hating you 
more and more as the years drag on. I 
congratulate you! ” 

“TI care not whether she love me or 
hate me,” said Cornelius, his voice rising 
crescendo to almost a shrill scream. “ I 
care not whether she love me or hate me, 
so long as she be mine! ” 

“ Yours!” 

Reginald laughed mockingly. 

“Ay, she be yours in body, but she will 
be mine in mind and heart and soul. Poor 
devil, I pity you! I who die knowing she 
loves me,—loves me, Corny my boy,— 
loves me,—me, me, am the happier of the 
two!” 

“ Curse you, be quiet! ” screamed Cor- 
nelius. “ [—” 7 

He stopped, glaring at his rival with 
eyes filled with somber fire, then turning 
on his heel left the hut, closing the door 
behind him with a bang, Reginald’s peal 
of mocking laughter following him across 
the yard. 

“The deuce!” he muttered. “The 
devil! He holds all the cards! Poor 
Hilda! Poor, dear little woman!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
A WEIRD RECOGNITION. 


Reginald, whose legs were free if his 
arms were bound, rose to his feet and 
began to pace up and down within the 
narrow confines of his prison-hut. It had 
evidently formed a portion of the out- 
houses of the farm on which Joubert had 
taken up his quarters and was in some- 
what dilapidated condition, with chinks 
here and there in the planking, through 
which Reginald was able to catch some 
glimpse of the outside world. The result 
of his investigations was not very reassur- 
ing. A couple of sentries paced cease- 
lessly up and down, one in the front and 
the other by the rear of the hut, while 
the door was in full view of another 
burgher, who stood leaning against the 
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pillars of the veranda of the farmhouse, 
evidently keeping watch there. 

“No chance of escape,” muttered Regi- 
nald. “I wondered why the beggars only 
tied my hands with cords. I could bite 

through them. Good reason why. If I 

could get out of here *t would only be to 

receive the bullets of the sentries. I[ 

wonder if Cornelius spoke the truth. Am 
I to be respited? ” 

The door opened again, this time to 
admit a burgher bearing some food. He 
was a cheerful-looking old man,—no 
warrior from liking, evidently,—and he 
nodded genially as he produced a huge 
clasp-knife and cut Reginald’s bonds. 

“Kat,” he said. “ You start in an 
hour.” 

“Start! Where for, Oom?” asked 
Reginald. 

“ For Pretoria.” 

“ Then ”—carelessly—“ I am not to die 
‘to-day? ” 

“No. You go to prison in Pretoria— 

- to be tried there to see if you are a spy. 
Neef Cornelius has begged a respite of 
the Commandant.” 

“ Oh! 9 

“Yes; he said he knew you in Natal.” 

“Did he? The beggar—I see his 
game! All right, Oom! Many thanks 
for the breakfast and your news.” 

The old man nodded again, then made 
his exit, locking the door carefully behind 
him. 

“So! a fortnight’s respite! Ah, well, 
a lot may happen in a fortnight. Buller 
may even smash the Boers in that time, 
if he have any luck.” 

He made a hearty breakfast, then began 
anew his limited examination of the ex- 
terior surroundings by means of the 
chinks in the planking. 

“ Hullo! ” he cried, as his eye lit on the 
backs of three figures crossing the open 
plateau that faced the farm. “ That ’s 
Hausman; I’d know his walk anywhere. 
The other’s Joubert. But who’s the 
third? Strange, but his figure seems 
deuced familiar, too, and he’s in British 
khaki! Perhaps it is the khaki which 
makes him seem familiar. A Boer who 
has stripped one of our dead of his 
clothes.” 

The three men walked to the end of the 
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plateau, conversing eagerly, evidently de- 
bating some important movement. Ar- 
rived at the verge, they wheeled round and 
came strolling slowly back, their faces 
toward the hut. 

As his eye lit upon the man in the 
middle, Reginald wheeled back into the 
hut, sick and faint, and trembling in every 
limb. 

“God in heaven!” he exclaimed. “I 
have lost my reason! It can’t be true! It 
can’t be true! ” 

With an effort he pulled himself to- 
gether, and returned to his chink. 

“It is he! It is he!” he murmured 
fiercely. “Smithson of the Loamshires, 
—my friend, my comrade in arms! My 
God!” 

He held his breath for a moment as the 
three men drew near, then jammed his 
ear tight to the hole and listened. 

“To-morrow night,” he heard the man 
in the middle say, “I shall be on duty, 
and I will make all ready. You got the 
plan I—” 

And then they strolled out of earshot 
again. 

“The scoundrel—the— awful, 
sneaking scoundrel!” he muttered. “A 
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of my own regiment, to sell us like this! 
The man we have received as a friend, 
who has eaten of our bread! God in hea- 
ven! let me live that I may revenge the 
regiment on the cur! ” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HILDA RECEIVES A SUMMONS. 


It was a very white-faced Hilda that 
went about the house after that farewell 
with her lover, a Hilda torn between 
riotous joy and almost suffocating anxiety, 
a Hilda carrying the white face and fear- 
ful heart of a woman whose lover had but 
declared himself, to plunge the moment 
afterwards into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. If a woman’s prayers ever 
bring down the angels to hedge a man 
about in the midst of fearful enterprise, 
Reginald had a celestial body-guard that 
night, for Hilda spent the long and dreary 
hours of darkness alternately weeping and 














praying, stayed only from giving audible 
voice to her grief from fear of awakening 
her sister, who slept by her side. 

The whole of the next day passed with- 
out news, and another sleepless night, for 
it was not until late in the afternoon of 
the second day that she received the 
message Cornelius had told Reginald he 
would send her. 

It was perhaps nearing four o’clock 
when Hilda ran upstairs to the bedroom 
of the two sisters to fetch a book Grietje 
had asked for, and which, as she knew, lav 
upon the dressing-table just beneath the 
window. The volume was there sure 
enough, just as she had expected to find it; 
but there was also something else there 
which she had not expected, for, laid care- 
fully on the volume was a letter bearing 
in large scrawling handwriting the super- 
scription, “ To Hilda Rieker.” 

“How had it been placed there?” 
Hilda asked herself. That it was not there 
an hour before she felt sure. Indeed, she 
distinctly remembered taking the book in 
her hand to look beneath it for some femi- 
nine trifle—a hair-pin or something of 
that sort; nor could anybody have reached 
the room by way of the stairs without 
being seen by her and her sister. Involun- 
tarily she glanced at the window. It was 
standing open,—five or six inches only, it 
is true,—but quite wide enough for a hand 
to pass through in order to place the mis- 
sive on the table. 

With trembling fingers and an intuitive 
premonition of evil she ripped open the 
envelope, but it was some moments ere she 
could tranquilize herself sufficiently to 
read what was scrawled on the slip of 
whitey-brown paper within. When she did 
at last decipher the writing, she knew that 
the worst fears she could have entertained 
were more than realized. 


Your lover, the rooinek Curtis, is a pris- 
oner in the Boer camp. IL have obtained 42 
fortnight’s respite for him. If by that time 
you have become my wife he shall be freed. 
if not he shall die as a spy at the end of a 
rope. Your answer will be fetched. 

CORNELIUS FICKS. 


It took a full minute for the sense of 
the words to eat itself into her brain, then 
the paper fluttered drearily from her 
grasp, and she stood white-faced but tear- 
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less, gazing viewless through the window 
with strained, unseeing eyes. She did not 
weep. Women such as Hilda Rieker do 
not weep when Heaven turns his face 
from them and the night darkness grasps 
their souls. But if Cornelius Ficks had 
been there, had been his own messenger, 
she would have killed him where he stood. 
In that one moment she put her girlhood 
behind her forever and became a woman, 
strong in her sorrow. 

What to do—that was her first thought. 
Seating herself on the edge of the bed she 
began to think, marshaling the elements 
of the problem before her mind’s eye with 
marvelous clearness. 

Reginald—her Reginald—was a prison- 
er in the hands of the Boers, a captive at 
the mercy of one who hated him almost 
as much as she loved him. His life could 
be saved by her sacrifice. She shuddered 
as she thought what that sacrifice meant 
—that although she might save Reginald, 
she would yet lose him—that the life she 
saved would not be hers. And then she 
laughed a hollow, almost screeching 
laugh. 

“T will marry him!” she murmured. 
“T will marry him, then kill myself the 
moment after! O, Reggy, Reggy!” 

And how to send her answer? Should 
she leave it, where she had found the 
letter, so that the messenger might fetch 
it? And suppose he did not fetch it— 
suppose he were killed or arrested, and 
Cornelius should in anger pronounce her 
darling’s doom! Or should she take it 
herself? Ah, there was a happy thought! 
Perhaps Cornelius was lying to her, and, if 
not, a fortnight was a long time. She 
would go and throw herself at the feet of 
Paul Kruger or Piet Joubert and beg her 
lover’s life from them. Yes, that was it. 
And if not, then she would marry Cor- 
nelius. 

She began methodically, half in numk 
stupor, to make some hasty preparations 
for the journey. She would not tell her 
father or her sister, she thought. They 
might prevent her going, and Reginald 
would die. She must avoid them as she 
would have to avoid the sentries, who 
might shoot her for a spy if they saw her 
trying to slip out of the town. 

Then her mind ran on a nev trend of 
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thought. How had the letter got there? 
Who had delivered it? There must be 
Boer spies in the town, and she ought to 
tell the General. No; she would leave a 
letter for him, and her sister could deliver 
it. But not even to save the British Em- 
pire—let alone Ladysmith—from de- 
struction would she tell any one 
beforehand of her design to creep through 
the lines. 

Then she stole into her father’s room 
and searched among his boxes until she 
found a revolver and a case of cartridges. 
That might come in handy in many ways, 
and in the last event it would do to rob 
Cornelius of his prize in the very moment 
of his victory. As this thought flashed 
across her mind, the hollow, screeching 
laugh burst forth afresh. 

She sat down at the table and wrote a 
letter to Grietje, marveling to herself that 
in such a trouble she could write so 
clearly :— 


My Dearest—I found this note on our 
dressing-table this afternoon. I do not know 
who put it there. ‘fake it to the General 
secretly. I am crossing to the Boer camp to 
give Cornelius his heart’s desire. I may be 
killed as I go, and if I get througk I shall 
marry Cornelius and kill myself—perhaps 
him. So, dear, it’s good-by. Pray that this 
awful war may end soon—pray that I may 
have strength to save my darling. I shall 
never pray again. Heaven is too cruel. 
Good-by, dearest, dearest, and to father. If 
you ever see “him” again tell him how I 
died for him. HILDA. 


Not a tremor seized her as she sealed 
the envelope containing the two notes 
and wrote her sister’s name across it in a 
bold firm hand. 

Hilda Rieker was a laughing, merry 
girl no longer, but a woman in whose 
heart had grown a purpose so deadly that 
all other emotions faded and died in its 
dread presence. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW LADYSMITH WAS SAVED. 


The first part of her task was over. She 
had passed safely through the British 
lines, and her face was set to the rock- 
strewn veldt, which ran right up to the 
bases of the tumbled hills wherein the 
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Boers were massed in all but overwhelm- 
ing strength. It was a pitch-dark night, 
with a light mist rolling up from the 
south, touching everything with a coid 
dampness that was almost worse than 
rain. There were no lights visible from 
the town behind her, no lights in the Boer 
camp before her; but she was used to the 
loneliness of the veldt and its impenetra- 
ble night, and kept surely on her way to- 
wards the place whence during the day 
the chief part of the bombardment of the 
beleaguered town had come. 

All at once she stopped dead, and it 
seemed almost as if her heart had ceased 
to beat. 

For a moment she stood with her head 
bent forward towards the Boer camp, as 
if listening. Then she lay full length on 
the grass and pressed her ear to the 
ground. 

It was unmistakable—the muffled ham- 
mering of hoofs on the veldt and the 
occasional deadening clang of a weapon. 
What did this mean? she asked’ herself 
in heartsick terror. 

Quickly she crept to the left until she 
reached the shelter of a rocky ridge that 
ran parallel with the path she had been 
taking. Then, revolver in hand, she 
pressed forward another hundred yards. 

“The Boers!” she murmured. “ The 
Boers! Trying to take them by surprise! 
Oh, God! what to do now, what to do 
now?” 

Fervently blessing the mists which 
seemed to have gathered the thicker be- 
neath her sheltering ridge of rocks, she 
gathered her skirts around her and began 
to retrace her steps towards the sleeping 
town, running her hardest, stumbling now 
over a half-hidden bowlder, now over a 
sun-crack in the ground, but always with 
the one thought that she must warn the 
British. 

Then suddenly she stopped. What of 
the British sentries? If they saw her 
coming they would shoot her long ere her 
warning cry could reach them. With a 
sudden fierce murmur of joy, she 
thought of her revolver, and in far less 
time than it takes to tell she had drawn 
ir from her waist-belt, where she had 
thrust it, and had fired all six chambers 
into the air. Then with almost frenzied 


desperation she began to climb the rocks 
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at her side until she sank all but lifeless 
in a small hollow sheltered by an over- 
hanging crag and surrounded by a rocky 
balustrade almost breast-high. 

Then she glanced anxiously at the town 
to see if her warning had been heard. 
The answer was not long in coming. 

With the quickness of a military salute, 
gun answered to gun, lights flashed, and a 
vast sword of white brilliance flashed 
straight out across the veldt, picking out 
every tree and rock, and resting at last 
like the finger of fate on the moving mass 
of men and horses who had been hoping 
in the silence of the darkness to over- 
whelm the beleagured citadel in black 
death. 

Then the guns in the trenches began to 
spit, while overhead the screaming shells 
tore on their errand of pain and death. 

The Boers, thrown into sudden confus- 
ion by the unexpected turn of affairs, 
stopped dead; then with their usual 
tactics took shelter each behind the 
nearest rock, while a couple of Maxims, 
which had been got into position, crackled 
away spitefully in an endeavor to clear 
the trenches, and at the same time “ Long 
Tom,” from one of the neighboring 
heights, began to take his part in the 
awful din. 

Hilda was trembling more with excite- 
ment than fear, crouching down behind 
her rocky bulwark, but far too interested 
to trouble about the risks she ran by keep- 
ing her head above her shelter. 

Then a hoarse murmur of voices almost 
beneath her told her that some of the 
Boers were trying to creep round that 
way, in the hope of reaching the trenches 
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unseen. They were on foot, these men, 
each with his rifle ready, and she could 
hear that one or two of them were cursing, 
while a word, now in German, now in 
English, now in some (to her) unknown 
tongue, proved that these were one of the 
foreign corps whom the Boers had hired. 
She might have known that, indeed. The 
true-born Boer would never have made a 
desperate effort like they were evidently 
bent on making to storm the British 
trenches. 

Would the British see them? 
they reach the trenches first ? 

All at once she heard the loud hammer- 
ing of hoofs upon the veldt between these 
men and the British lines. The search- 
light swung majestically round, sending 
a sudden fierce glare along the face of her 
own rocky shelter, and the next moment 
a huge body of cavalry swept by her, 
scattering the men on foot like feathers 
in a gale. 

Through the Boers they went with 
marvelous skill, wheeled and thundered 
back across the same ground, then, like 
an arrow from a bow, swept towards 
another body of the enemy which had ad- 
vanced almost to within a stone’s throw 
of the trenches, leaving the air around 
Hilda filled with the curses of the 
wounded and the agonized shrieks of the 
dying.’ 

The girl stood for a moment with 
clenched hands, almost mad with the 
thrill of it; then with a cry she fell on her 
face in her rocky sanctuary and became 
unconscious. . 


Would 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 











THE PAIN OF THE WORLD 


By W. O. McCGEEHAN 


a HE pain of the world,”—I en- 
countered those words again in a 
book recently, and they brought 

back vividly to my mind events in my life 
that I have been trying to forget. I can 
aot help wondering whether the author 
of that book took those words as seriously 
as I did or merely jotted them down half 
unconsciously and ignorant of the un- 
utterable tragedy they express. 

“The pain of the world!” Can’t you 
hear it? Can’t, you feel it? The pain of 
millions of helpless beings doomed to 
suffer a lifetime in this place of torment, 
the world. Stop and ask yourself if you 
ever knew of any one who was perfectly 
happy and contented. Are you free from 
all care and sorrow yourself, or is not 
your voice one among the millions that 
ery out against the pain of the world? 

Bah! I am ranting again, and I thought 
that I was cured. Still all this may help 
to account for certain actions of mine 
which I will allow you to judge in this 
story. 

I remember, when I was a solemn, 
thoughtful boy with that genius, peculiar 
to children, of asking awkward questions, 
demanding of my mother, “Why does 
God make everybody so unhappy?” 

My mother naturally must have been 
somewhat taken back by the question, but 
she answered gently: “God does every- 
thing for the best. He is very wise and 
good.” 

“He is not!” I cried angrily. “ He is 
cruel, and I don’t love him! When I am 
a man, I am going to fight him and undo 
his work. I will try to find a way to take 
his victims from him.” 

And no amount of argument would 
move me. 

This inspiration remained with me all 
through my youth and early manhood. It 
was part of my existence, the major part. 
Though it kept me from the enjoyment of 
the many pleasures that fall to the lot of 
a young fellow in good circumstances, it 
also kept me from the usual follies and 
excesses. Therefore, I am grateful to it. 
I made only one person the confidant 


of my dreams and ambitions—a classmate 
of mine at college, who seemed to me one 
of the brightest and most unfortunate 
men I ever knew. Perhaps my good 
epinion of his mental attainments arises 
from the fact that he received my ideas 
as those of one inspired, and agreed with 
me in nearly everything. However, I 
afterwards found him shrewd enough. 

We read Omar Khayyam together, and 
I was very much impressed by one re- 
markable stanza :— 


“Oh Love! Could thou and I with Fate 
conspire 

To snatch this sorry scheme of things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 


Remold it nearer to the heart’s desire?” 


“There was a man,” said my friend 
Wilson, “who centuries ago realized the 
pain of the world,and he shows us the only 
remedy. What does he say? ‘To snatch 
this sorry scheme of things entire,’ and 
‘ shatter it to bits.’ The real savior of the 
human race will be the man who will pain- 
lessly and instantaneously destroy it.” 

“Yes, but how?” I asked. 

“That is a problem that may be 
answered in the future,” he replied; “ but 
it is the only remedy.” 

I lost track of Wilson when I left 
college and did not see him again for 
several years. I still held to my purpose, 
and studied and searched in vain to find 
some means to assassinate the human race 
for its own good. I took a morbid interest 
in poisons, explosives, contagious diseases, 
and other enemies of life. 

Once a mad idea suggested itself to me. 
It was to expound my theory to the world 
in ‘a book, and to induce all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth to commit suicide 
simultaneously at an appointed date. I 
confess that I was so wrapped up in my 
plans at the time that the utter absurdity 
of this undertaking did not immediately 
present itself to my mind. But I finally 
rejected the idea. 

Occasionally I visited a theater or 
opera-house as a means of relaxation. I 
remember one of these nights well. I had 
just left the opera-house, after listening 
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to an excellent rendering of my favorite 
opera, “Il Trovatore.” It always did im- 
press me strongly. 

I was walking along the street absorbed 
in my thoughts, when my attention was 
arrested by a figure that seemed familiar. 
I recognized him immediately. It was 
my old friend Wilson, with his inimitable 
cynical smile. From his rather seedy ap- 
pearance I guessed that he was still the 
same unfortunate genius. I touched him 
on the shoulder and his face brightened. 
We shook hands cordially, and I asked him 
to supper with me—an invitation which he 
accepted with alacrity. 

He appreciated that meal, 
needed it badly. 

When he had allayed the pangs of 
hunger somewhat, he inquired, “ Do you 
still ride that old hobby of yours? ” 

“T do,” I replied firmly, “and always 
will.” 

A strange light glittered in his eyes, 
and he said: “ You remember our former 
talks—how I once said that the savior of 
the human race would be the man who 
would destroy it? Well, I can furnish 
the means for the total annihilation of 
the earth!” 

I gasped in astonishment, then I looked 
at him incredulously. Finally I said 
angrily, “ You are jesting with me! ” 

“T am not,” he replied calmly. “I can 
do what I say. If you will provide the 
necessary money, I will do the rest. It 
will require a large sum but—” 

“Never mind that,” I interrupted 
eagerly. “If you can do what you say, 
my entire fortune is at your disposal. But 
how will you do it?” 

“That is my secret,” he replied, “ and 
I will tell you only part of it. I have not 
spent the last few years in idleness, though 
they brought me little worldly goods. I 
have discovered a new force! With a con- 
trivance, which I must decline to describe, 
I can so act on the center of gravity as to 
throw the earth out of its orbit and send 
it whirling into space.” 

Naturally I looked incredulous and he 
immediately took offense. 

“Of course,” he continued, “if you 
think I am a liar, we will say no more 
about it. I thought that you were in ear- 
nest and willing to try every method; but 
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now I see that you are unwilling to risk 
a few paltry dollars for the realization of 
your plans. Pah! a philanthropist is as 
sensitive in the pocket as any other 
mortal! ” 

I denied this indignantly, and the up- 
shot of it all was that I was to furnish him 
a large sum of money, with the under- 
standing that he was to begin work 
immediately. 

I hired a house in a quiet location in 
the suburbs of the city and placed it at his 
disposal. I pleaded strongly to be allowed 
to assist him, and might have succeeded 
but for a letter I received. It was from 
my cousin Alice, whom I had not seen 
since I was a very small boy. It invited 
me to visit her and her mother at a sum- 
mer resort some miles from town. 

When I told Wilson of this, he ex- 
claimed: “The very thing! Go there for 
three weeks or a month. By that time all 
will be ready, and I will write for you. 
Then you can return, and by a simple 
pressure of a lever accomplish the aim of 
your life.” 

I feared to offend him; so I accepted 
this mandate, though not without some 
misgivings. 

My cousin Alice was a revelation to me. 
I remembered her as a very ordinary little 
girl, but now I could not help noticing 
that she was a very beautiful young 
woman. She greeted me frankly and im- 
mediately took possession of me. I, of 
course, did not want to be a boor; conse- 
quently I came out of my habitual reserve 
as I had never done before. For once I 
really began to pass the time pleasantly. . 
There were other girls at the place, but 
they took as little notice of me as I of 
them. Alice was the sole cause of my new 
state of mind. 

I began to wonder if I was weakening 
in my great purpose, and once [I tried to 
withdraw into my reserve, but finally gave 
it up and abandoned myself totally to this 
new joy. 

Thus the days passed swiftly, and the 
twenty-first brought me a letter. It was 
very brief. “Come to-morrow. All will 
be ready by 12 P.M. Meet me at that 
time at the house,” it read. 

That night Alice and I took a last stroll 
down by the beach alone. Now, a young 
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man with a purpose should not go walk- 
ing with a beautiful girl on a moonlight 
night if he wants that purpose to remain 
uppermost in his mind. I did not know 
this at the time. I knew nothing pertain- 
ing to the other sex. How could 1? But 
now my sluggish blood stirred and my 
heart beat wildly. Before I knew it, my 
arm encircled her waist and I told her 
that she was all the world to me; that she 
was the only bright light that ever shone 
on my dark and miserable existence; that 
her love was the only thing that could 
make my life worth living; and I became 
incoherent in my vehemence of speech. 

“Tf I am so absolutely indispens- 
able—,” she began archly. I burst into 
another paroxysm. Thus did I shut my 
ears to the pain of the world. 

But I thought of Wilson. He did not 
think as I did, and I had provided him 
with the means to construct a diabolical 
engine that could at a touch shatter my 
promised paradise and all the earth be- 
sides. To think of anything happening 
to Alice! It was maddening. These 
thoughts kept me awake all through the 
night. 

I left on an early train next morning, 
after penciling a hasty note of explana- 
tion to my darling. That was an eventful 
journey for me. What if I were a little 
late and Wilson became impatient and— 
I shuddered. 

The people in the car were a merry, 
light-hearted lot, and several of them cast 
curious glances at me, the only one pres- 
ent who seemed ungrateful for the gift 
of life. I wondered vaguely what they 
would think if they knew how near they 
were to the gulf of eternity. . 

When I arrived at the city I immedi- 
ately took a cab, and urging the driver to 
make all haste, set out to restrain my 
friend from putting his infernal machine 
at work. What if he should resist? I 
shut my teeth grimly. I was the stronger 
of the two and would prevent it at any 
cost. 
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I was trembling all over with excite- 
ment as I stood on the steps of the house. 
I rang the bell twice, but no one answered 
the summons. There was a light burning 
inside, and I was sure that Wilson was 
there. Impatiently I tried the door, and 
to my surprise it opened. 

I entered the hallway and hurried on 
until I came to another door, which I 
pushed open, disclosing a_brilliantly- 
lighted room. Before me stood the in- 
fernal machine that was to destroy the 
world. 

I can not describe it fully. The most 
prominent part of it was a large upright 
rod of bright steel that shone in the light. 
This was surrounded at the base by several 
electric batteries and supported by a com- 
plex arrangement of smaller rods and cog- 
wheels. Extended toward me was the 
lever, a simple pressure of which would 
undo the work of the Creator! 

Wilson was not in the room. Even in 
my excited condition this struck me as 
being strange, to say the least. That he 
should leave this omnipotent engine un- 
guarded! A sealed letter on a table near 
by caught my eye. I tore it open and this 
is what I read :-— 


My dear friend, the maniac—I have just 
left the country with as much of your money 
as I shall require for the rest of my life. 
The machine is a dummy and you are an- 
other. If you set the law on me, it will 
necessitate awkward explanations that may 
bring you before a lunacy commission. So 
take an old friend’s advice, and say nothing 
of this transaction to any one. I would also 
advise that in the future you let the world 
be its own pain-killer. WILSON. 


* * * * * 


I suppose that I should be the most 
cheerful man on earth, now that I am 
blessed with the best of wives and two 
beautiful children, but at times the old 
nightmare comes back and I can not shut 
my ears to its voice. Hark! Can’t you 
hear it? Can’t you feel it? “The pain 
of the world!” 
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HASTA, the oldest town in the 
northern section of California, has 
an interesting history. It is situated 

in the county of Shasta, seven miles north- 
west from Redding, on the left side of 
Middle Creek, and three miles west of the 
Sacramento River. 

While gold was first discovered in that 
locality early in the spring of 1849, by a 
small party of prospectors who had mined 
in the previous year on the American and 
Feather rivers, yet the first settlers of the 
town were chiefly Oregonians, who, leav- 
ing their homes in the remote North, even 
before the close of winter, and coming 
down the old Oregon and Sacramento 
River emigrant trail, in search of Cali- 
fornia gold, began the primitive settle- 
ment of the future town immediately 
after the discovery of gold by the Cali- 
fornia miners. The enterprising miners 
at first did not contemplate founding a 
town, nor even establishing a trading- 
post. In the midst of a rich mineral dis- 
trict, embracing Salt, Middle, Rock, and 
Spring creeks, they had found excellent 
camping-grounds, where a _ luxuriant 
forest furnished an abundant supply of 
live oak, black oak, yellow pine, manza- 
nita, and other desirable kinds of wood 
for lumber and fuel. Here, too, along the 
steep hillsides, screened by the tall, rank, 
overhanging wild ferns, from the blaze of 
mid-day sun, were numerous ever-living 
springs, where water, the world’s one 
great universal beverage, issued forth 
clear, cold, and as delicious as plays along 
the swift, enchanting McCloud, or ever 
Tose in— 

“*The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the 
well.” 

The little favorite camp grew rapidly, 
and soon developed into a lively trading- 
post, where the miners in that locality 
purchased their supplies. It was named 
Reading Springs, in honor of Major Pier- 
son B. Reading, one of the most worthy 
and distinguished of California’s early 
pioneers, who came to the Pacific Coast 
in 1843 by way of Fort Hall, Fort Boise, 
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and Pit River, in a party of about thirty, 
led by the veteran explorer and moun- 
taineer, Colonel Joseph B. Childs. In 
1844, Reading received a large grant of 
land from the Mexican Government, 
which included the lands that are now 
embraced in the town-sites of Redding 
and Anderson. He was the first perma- 
nent white settler of the State who lo- 
cated north of the town of Red Bluif. 
Major Reading was born in New Jersey 
in 1816, and died at his home in Shasta 
County in 1868. 

In June, 1849, as many people were 
living on what is now called Shurtleff 
Hill as there were on the flat below, where 
the business part of the town was sub- 
sequently built. Many emigrants from 
Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, and other North- 
western States, who came overland with 
ox-teams by the northern route, fording 
the Sacramento River at Tehama, Moon’s 
Ranch, and other points which are now 
included within the limits of what is Te- 
hama County, traveled up the Sacramento 
River, and located at Reading Springs 
and vicinity, giving a great impetus to 
mining enterprise. The restless prospec- 
tor was abroad. Before the close of the 
year 1849, gold was discovered on the 
Cottonwood, Clear Creek, Whiskey Creek, 
French Gulch, and also in the Buckeye 
and Churchtown districts east of the Sac- 
ramento River. 

In July, 1849, Major Reading dis- 
covered gold in abundance on Trinity‘ 
River, at what is now known as Reading’s 
Bar. The writer mined on the American 
River in the summer of *49, going north 
and settling at Reading Springs in the fall 
of that year. It was his home during 
twenty-five consecutive years. He first 
saw the busy, romantic little camp on the 
21st of October. Five or six hundred 
people were there, but it being on Sunday 
more than half of the people were miners, 
who in those times went to the trading- 
post on that day to purchase supplies, get 
the news, and perhaps letters from their 
friends at home. It was a village of tents, 
but quite a number of log cabins were 
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being built. When the rainy season began, 
which was early on the second of Novem- 
ber, Milton Magee was the only man who 
had a log house completely finished. All 
admired it, and wished they had houses 
like it. 

The place made but little progress dur- 
ing the memorable winter of 1849. In the 
fall, freight on supplies hauled from Sae- 
ramento on wagons to Reading Springs 
cost from forty to fifty cents a pound. 
But soon after the rains began and water 
commenced to flood the country, a panic 
seized the people, and many hurried away 
down the Sacramento Valley to San Fran- 
cisco and other places in the central part 
of the State. Those who had goods, and 
were determined to leave, sold them at a 
ruinously low price. Flour that had cost 
fifty cents a pound to haul from Sacra- 
mento to the Springs, to say nothing of 
the price paid for it at Sacramento, was 
sold for twenty or twenty-five cents a 
pound, and other supplies were sacrificed 
in the same proportion. R. J. Walsh, a 
shrewd merchant, who had come overland 
from St. Louis, purchased freely at the 
forced sales, particularly flour. Walsh had 
money. On his way across the plains he 
stopped at Green River, across which he 
established a ferry that proved very lucra- 
tive, and then after running it for a short 
time he sold out at a high price and com- 
pleted his journey to California. When 
the water rose so high in the Sacramento 
Valley that freight-teams could no longer 
ford Sycamore Slough below Colusa, the 
fortunate trader sold the goods he had in 
store at enormous prices. Flour that he 
had bought less than a month before at 
twenty or twenty-five cents a pound, 
readily brought him $2.25 a pound, and at 
the rate of $450 a barrel. The flour had 
been imported from Chile in hundred- 
pound sacks, and was nearly all sold by 
the sack. When it was sold in less quanti- 
ties than a whole sack, the cost was $2.50 
a pound. Another article among many 
that brought a fabulous price, was tacks. 
Walsh had all of them, which he readily 
sold to the miners for use in half-soling 
their heavy cowhide boots at a bit a nail 
and at the rate of $1.50 a dozen. 

Yet Walsh was not ungenerous or pe- 
nurious. He contributed liberally to 
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every laudable object. When means had 
to be raised to furnish supplies for volun- 
teers to go out and punish the thievish, 
murderous Indians, Walsh headed the list 
with the heaviest contribution. He gave 
to charity with a willing heart and open 
hand. If a miner from ill-fortune had 
become destitute, R. J. Walsh would 
furnish him provisions, mining imple- 
ments, and everything he needed, and tell 
him to go to work, and if he ever got able 
to come and pay him, and if he never got 
the money it would be all right. But the 
miner was quite sure in time to return and 
pay the bill. At that time the profes- 
sional, worthless, begging tramp had not 
passed the Golden Gate nor climbed the 
summit of the rugged Sierra. 

Not every enterprise in speculation was 
successful in the early flush times of 
Reading Springs. A scheming trader had 
a quantity of powdered ginger in bulk, 
which he learned by inquiry was the only 
spice of that kind in town. While he had 
no competition in the trade, he feared he 
had not enough to supply the demand 
through the winter. To meet the antici- 
pated emergency, he purchased a supply 
of kiln-dried corn-meal and mixed it with 
the ginger as freely as he deemed the 
business required. He soon found there 
was not much sale for ginger. The miner 
very seldom had any use for the article, 
and if he ever did, he wanted it in full 
strength and not reduced to the mildne:s 
of rice-water. The trader did not sell two 
pounds of the mixture during the winter. 
There was no sale for corn-meal ginger, 
or ginger corn-meal. The schemer had 
paid twenty cents a pound for his corn- 
meal during the panic, and had he kept 
it, unadulterated, he could have sold it 
any time during the month of December 
at two dollars a pound. 

Biddle, Webber & Co. was an old-time 
successful firm, contemporary in business 
with R. J. Walsh. Its members were 
earnest, devout Christians who came across 
the plains from Illinois, and, like the 
Pilgrims on the Mayflower, brought their 
Christianity along with them and ever 
held it sacred. The house of Biddle, 
Webber & Co. never sold or delivered 
goods to their customers on Sunday. The 
members were pleasant, affable gentlemen, 
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who, as Daniel Webster said of his father, 
were “ deeply religious, but not sour.” 

At a public meeting held June 8, 1850, 
in front of the store of R. J. Walsh, where 
the large brick house now stands, known 
in war times as Armory Hall, the name of 
the town was changed from Reading 
Springs to Shasta. 

The law providing for the organization 
of the county of Shasta located the 
county-seat at MReading’s Ranch, but 
power was vested in the Court of Sessions 
to remove the county-seat to such point 
as public convenience might require. On 
the 10th of February, 1851, Judge 
William R. Harrison, County Clerk Jesse 
Robinson, and the Sheriff, with a quorum 
of the justices of the peace, met at the 
residence of Major Reading, and organ- 
ized the Court of Sessions by electing two 
of the justices associate justices of the 
Court of Sessions. The court then passed 
an order removing the county seat to 
Shasta, taking it home with them, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, on horseback 
in the lonely stillness of night, the most 


quiet county-seat removal on record in 


California. No one rejoiced at the re- 
moval more heartily than Major Reading. 
The county-seat “bee” never once got a 
buzz inside of the old pioneer’s hat! 

Years after Shasta’s era of greatest 
prosperity had closed, on the 2d of No- 
vember, 1886, the electors of the county 
voted to remove the county-seat to the 
town of Redding. After protracted litiga- 
tion, the Supreme Court decided the case 
in favor of Redding, whereupon, on the 
19th of May, 1888, the county officers, 
records, and documents were moved to the 
new county-seat. 

The present county-seat was named 
in honor of the late B. B. Redding, who 
for many years was land agent for the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

During the days of ’49 and the primi- 
tive settlement of Shasta, justice was ad- 
ministered by an alcalde elected by the 
people. His court had original and final 
jurisdiction in all causes, from theft of a 
paper of pins to murder in the first de- 
gree. But the real bulwark of that suc- 


cessful temporary government was a strict - 


adherence to the system of trial by jury, 
a jury of twelve, with the concurrence of 
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all the members, to render a verdict. Only 
minor cases were decided by the court, and 
in every case a jury was impaneled for the 
trial at the request of the defendant. 
Good, capable men, impressed with the 
grave responsibility that rested upon the 
citizen, willingly consented to serve on 
the jury. It is a misfortune that the 
records and papers pertaining to the office 
of alcalde were destroyed in the great con- 
flagration of 1853. 

Shasta was a good business town during 
the *50’s, but her palmiest days were from 
1852 to 1857. “ Madeline,” one of the 
very earliest correspondents of the Shasta 
Courier, called Shasta the head of “‘ Whoa 
navigation.” Soon after the discovery of 
gold in that section, supplies were hauled 
from Sacramento to Shasta on wagons; 
first by the slow-moving ox-team, and 
later by horse and mule teams. There 
was then no Colusa, Red Bluff, or other 
town on the Sacramento River north of 
the city of Sacramento. There being no 
wagon-road north of Shasta, all supplies 
to the Trinity, Salmon, Scott, and upper 
Sacramento River mines, were packed 
over the mountains on mules. Hence all 
freight had to be changed at Shasta, and: 
repacked into portable packages for the 
mountain trip by mules. This made 
Shasta a great distributing center and a 
wholesale town. Between Shasta, the head 
of “ Whoa navigation,” and the vast min- 
ing region to the north, more than two 
thousand pack-mules were constantly ply- 
ing. It was no uncommon event for the 
house of Bull, Baker & Co. to sell a large 
invoice of goods that was packed on mules 
into Southern Oregon. Shasta was a 
prosperous, rich town, but adversity was 
in store for her not far away. In the 
march of inevitable progress, energy, skill, 
and capital built a good wagon-road 
across the Whiskey Creek divide and 
Trinity Mountain forty miles to Weaver- 
ville, a great mining center and the 
county-seat of Trinity County. Branch- 
ing at the Tower House, they built 
another good graded road over Trinity 
Mountain, through Trinity Valley, and 
over Scott Mountain to the busy, flourish- 
ing town of Yreka, the county-seat of 
Siskiyou County. Another similar road 
was constructed on the East side of the 
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Sacramento River; crossing to the west 
side, below Dog Creek, it followed up the 
rugged Sacramento Cafion, through 
Shasta Valley, terminating also at Yreka. 
Even before that system of mountain 
roads was completed, Shasta’s occupation 
as a commercial center had gone. As early 
as 1857, the heavy wholesale houses felt 
the shock of declining trade. 

The location of the California and 
Oregon Railroad was also unfavorable to 
Shasta. Stanford said San Francisco was 
on the wrong side of the bay. Shasta was 
not on the wrong side of the river, but 
she was cozily nestled away in the foot- 
hills, three miles too far west, with four 
hundred feet too much altitude. Never- 
theless, San Francisco still steadily moves 
along on progressive lines, and will ever 
be, if true to herself, what she is now—the 
great metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
Shasta was destined to be vitally affected 
by the location of the California and 
Oregon Railroad; it was bound to be a 
push or a kick, and the push never came. 

On the 14th of June, 1853, all the 
business section of Shasta was destroyed 
by fire, involving an estimated loss of five 
“hundred thousand dollars. The buildings 
were built with yellow-pine lumber lined 
with cotton cloth, and were reduced to 
ashes in thirty-three minutes; there was 
no insurance. The people were young, 
energetic, and hopeful. While the ruins 
were yet smoldering, men were at work 
removing the débris, and lumber was 
ordered for rebuilding. Several large 
fire-proof brick buildings were erected, 
and many more were built within the next 
four years. 

At one time Shasta was one of the 
wealthiest interior towns in the State, in 
proportion to its size. Yet it is not proba- 
ble that the town ever had a resident 
population of more than twenty-five hun- 
dred. Within a few years wild imaginary 
estimates have placed Shasta in high rank 
as having once been a great and wonderful 
city. The following extract is from a re- 
spectable daily California paper, written 
by a misinformed correspondent. Unfor- 
tunately the mischievous article was copied 


uncontradicted by many journals on the ° 


Pacific Coast, and even a number of 
Eastern papers wafted it along upon the 
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wings of falsehood as an evidence of Cali- 
fornia decay :— 


The time was when Shasta cast a vote of over 
2,000, had a permanent population of 10,000, and 
a floating population of the Lord knuws how 
many more. 


The total population of Shasta County 
from 1852 to 1890, according to the 
census reports, was as follows: 1852, 
4,050; 1860, 4,360; 1870, 4,173; 1880, 
9,492; 1890, 12,133. It will be observed 
that the entire population of the county 
never exceeded ten thousand by any 
census until 1890. The census of 1852 
was taken by the State, before Tehama 
County was organized. At that time, 
Shasta County embraced all of what is 
now Tehama County north of Red Bank 
Creek, the original line between Colusa 
and Shasta. 

The vote of the town of Shasta in the 
Bigler-Waldo election, in 1853, was 376; 
in the Bigler-Johnson election, in 1855, 
683; in the Buchanan-Fillmore-Fremont 
election, in 1856, 601. The vote of 1855 
was the largest the town ever polled. That 
was the year in which the Clear Creek 
ditch was completed, which gave a marked 
impetus to mining enterprise in that sec- 
tion of the county, and temporarily to the 
prosperity of Shasta. An agricultural 
community that has become permanently 
settled will poll in a spirited contest about 
one vote to every five inhabitants. But 
in the early history of California the vote 
was greater in proportion to the popula- 
tion, as there were then but comparatively 
few women and children in the State. In 
the Pierce-Scott election of 1852 the pro- 
portion was one to three and a half. Apply- 
ing that ratio to the vote of Shasta in 
1855, when the town polled its largest 
vote, it shows a population at that time 
of 2,391. 

The following statement, taken from 
Langley’s California Register of 1859. 
shows the vote of the chief cities and 
towns of the State in 1856 :— 


No. Votes. 
I TOD cin sssinninccnnecatin 12,019 
TCT ee ae eee 4.601 
Nevada... ... 2,081 





Marysville... .. 1,880 
I hethincscctlaitausiahecdbephaanciscale 1,688 
PR inisndieackethscscessusineenasscs 1,374 
SI sdisbdncaccsecassccidenees comedies 1,308 
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No. Votes. 

Grass Valle7..c..ccccccosessee sinkaede 1,298 
IE Si iisin bsctdsnnccséccse ctesnaacionbos 1,249 
i ae 2 
Placerville .... 

Volcano ........ ¢ 
IN chic cacsncdunsnncké naacskesmnaes - 981 
DOWRIEVAIIG ........ccccccececsscccsesvccee 731 
IIE dadstadoiindasccsccsssuxcesctonuumeate 601 
GeOrgZeEtOWN ......... c.cccesercceeeseeees 567 
PTL .Siigsrieiiaconcstremnienene 522 


The large cities of Los Angeles, Oak- 


land, and San Jose do not appear in the 


above list, but they all took rank in a 
published table of the number of votes 
polled in 1858. 

An interesting history might be written 
of the cities and towns of California, and 
a very amusing chapter could be written 
about the countless cities with high- 
sounding names and great expectations 
that suddenly collapsed from arrest of de- 
velopment. The upper Sacramento was 
early prolific in new cities and towns; 
from the mouth of the Feather River to 
the Red Bluff they sprang up as thick as 
stars in the Milky Way. And even higher 
up the river, in defiance of the Iron 
Cafion, there were a number of sanguine 
efforts to found a great city at the head 
of navigation. One was just below Clear 
Creek, and was c.lled “ Clear Creek City.” 
It was a city without a hotel, blacksmith- 
shop, or saloon. There was not even a 
house in it called the El Dorado! Nobody 
lived in Clear Creek City. It had one 
louse, and across the entire front a piece 
of canvas was loosely nailed bearing the 
bold sign, “ Storage.” It never stored a 
bean, and not a rat ever made its abode 
there, for want of supplies. 

Shasta is one of the very few towns of 
California that celebrated the Fourth of 
July in 1850. It is the first place where the 
nation’s birthday was publicly observed 
and honored in the northern part of the 
State. A man by the name of Johnson, 
who with his family had come overland 
from Iowa in the great immigration of 
1849, kept boarders at a log house that 
stood on the sidehill, about thirty yards in 
the rear of the place where the Callahan 
brick block now stands. There, in 1850, he 
made necessary preparations, and had a 
successful Fourth of July celebration. He 
brought poles and brush from the hills, 
with which he made an arbor adjoining 
his log house, and borrowed lumber which 
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he used in making temporary tables and 
seats. It would never do on such an occa- 
sion to pay a dollar a foot for rough whip- 
sawed lumber when it could be borrowed! 
The table was as well supplied as the 
limited market could afford. There was 
plenty of roast beef, boiled ham, light 
bread, and pies made from dried Chile 
peaches. The butter doubtless had once 
been good, but after crossing the torrid 
zone twice in the voyage to California and 
then making a trip up the hot Sacramento 
Valley, it was only second-rate. It was a 
long time before chickens and eggs got 
upon the miner’s table. “ The cock’s shrill 
clarion” had not yet roused them from 
“their lowly bed.” Secured to the top- 
most branch of a sturdy oak near by, and 
waving in the breeze, the American flag 
gracefully honored the patriotic occasion. 

The men who united in the celebration 
were representative in a marked degree. 
Natives were there from a majority of the 
original thirteen States; Maine, in the far 
north, and the newly acquired State of 
Texas, at the extreme south, were repre- 
sented. Citizens from all the North- 
western States—lIllinois and Missouri 
leading in numbers—were there. Several 
Europeans were present, but China and 
all Asia were a wholesome distance away. 

The miner, the trader, and the pro- 
fessional man were all dressed in the same 
plain, simple garb; no imperious Paris 
ruled fashion by the wave of the hand. 
The sole power of regulating style was 
vested in Grizzly Gulch, Mad Maule 
Cafion, and Salt Pork Ridge. Hence the 
stately beaver hat, fancy necktie, and the 
“biled shirt” had not yet received per- 
mission to come into camp. 

The late Royal T. Sprague, former , 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
California, was a zealous participant in 
the celebration. He kept a diary in early 
pioneer times, in which appears the fol- 
lowing entry :— 

Thursday, July 4, 1850. I partook of a dinner 
prepared for the occasion by Mr. Johnson and 
family. The company consisted of about fifty 
men, We had numerous short speeches, 


Declaration read, disposed of a goodly lot of 
$5.00" and had a very merry, joyous time; bill, 


With native modesty, the future dis- 
tinguished Chief Justice made no allusion 
to the part he took in the literary exercises: 
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of the occasion. The writer, however, re- 
joices to be able to say that Mr. Sprague 
read the Declaration of Independence 
from one of a few law books he had 
brought from Ohio the preceding year, and 
that he made a brief, spirited, patriotic 
speech. 

In June, 1853, the citizens of Shasta 
established the first public school in the 
northern part of the State. The members 
of the Board of Trustees—then called 
School Commissioners—were Royal T. 
Sprague and Isaac Roop, the writer hav- 
ing the distinguished honor of being the 
third member of the Board. Sprague at 
that time was Senator from the Shasta 
district, and Roop, the first postmaster of 
the town, having been appointed by the 
preceding Fillmore administration, was 
still in office. 

Among many other eminent citizens 
who lived at Shasta in her prosperous 
days, it is a delight to recall the names 
of Alpheus Bull, Daniel Callahan, Wil- 
liam P. Daingerfield, Ephraim Garter, 
and Ferdinand Baehr. Like Harrison, 
Sprague, and Walsh, they have all passed 
away. James R. Keene, who spent his 
later boyhood days in the old historic 
town, and was editor and proprietor of the 
Shasta Herald, still survives. 

The senior resident pioneer in town is 
the Shasta Courier, the oldest weekly 
paper in the country, with the exception 
of the Calaveras Chronicle, now published 
on the Pacific Coast. It was founded by 
Archibald Skillman, Samuel H. Dosh, and 
Jacob C. Hinckley more than forty-eight 
years ago, the first issue having been on 
the 13th of March, 1852. Samuel H. 
Dosh was a Virginian by birth and 4 
printer by trade. He was elected Senator 
from the Colusa and Shasta district in 
1855,- serving in the seventh and eighth 
sessions of the Legislature of California. 
He died at Shasta in 1861. Jacob C. 
Hinckley was born in Illinois, and was a 
lawyer. He early severed his connection 
with the Courier and was elected County 
Judge of Shasta County in the fall of 
1852. During the existence of the Ameri- 
can party, he was the editor of the Shasta 
Republican. He died in Washington Ter- 
ritory more than thirty years ago. Archi- 
bald Skillman, a native of New Jersey, 
was a practical printer. He had worked 
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for a number of years on the New York 
Tribune under Horace Greeley. 

The Shasta Courier has lived long and 
flourished, because it has always been 
what it now is, under the successful 
management of W. L. Carter & Son, a 
meritorious journal. 

Observed from the hills of Shasta, a 
lovely, fascinating scene greets the eye. 
Looking out from the high hill east of the 


town, up the romantic Sacramento Cajon, 


the observer gains a charming full view 
of Mount Shasta in the distance, fifty-six 
miles away. The summit of that hill is the 
favorite spot where Thomas Starr King 
delighted to linger and dwell on the gran- 
deur of Shasta, which holds high rank in 
beauty and glory with the most famous 
mountains of the world. 

Shasta was unfortunately located to 
hold permanently the extensive trade it 
once enjoyed; yet the town is permanent 
— it is there to remain. It is blessed with 
a pleasant, salubrious climate. No taint 
of malaria pollutes the pure air of the 
mountain hamlet. It has a _ bountiful 
supply of pure spring water, and, like the 
rising, flourishing county whose name it 
bears, it has a far better prospect in the 
future for an advantage from exhaustless 
mineral wealth than was indicated a third 
of a century ago. Shasta is the pioneer 
town of an important section of Cali- 
fornia that embraces an area greater than 
the State of Ohio. It‘is a broad, compact 
country, blessed with a temperate, health- 
ful climate, and has an ample annual 
rainfall that supplies many large impor- 
tant and countless minor streams, making 
it the best-watered section in the State. 

Northern California abounds in valu- 
able forests, particularly the seaboard 
counties. Humboldt has great and varied 
natural resources; her forests rank with 
the best in the United States. The county 
is steadily increasing in population and 
wealth. Eureka has more than twice as 
many inhabitants as any other city in 
California north of Sacramento. Enter- 
prise, capital, and labor are successfully 
developing the great agricultural and vast 
exhaustless mineral resources of the 
northern section of the State, bearing 
them forward and upward upon the tide 
of prosperity to the goal of a permanent 
success. 
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66 "49 ‘ 
WAS born in Indiana, and I spent my youth a-roaming 
O’er the prairies of the Wabash, happy as a boy can be; 

Or sitting with my sweetheart in the clover-scented gloaming, 
A-wond’ring if the future held more happiness for me. 


We were married in the springtime, and an atmosphere of glory 
Seemed to settle round our little home among the apple-trees. 

Then the hot gold-fever struck us;—ah, it’s just the same old story! 
We bade good-by to happiness and faced the Western breeze,— 


The Western breeze that brought to us strange tales from stranger 
lands, 

Where the rivers washed forever over ever-golden sands. 

That the road was strewn with skeletons, how should we ever know? 


For we saw the golden glitter. and we heard the river flow! 


Well, we had a fight with Injuns, and our horses died for water, 
And my heart grew sick with anguish when my wife began to fail; 

And the brassy sun shone fiercely hot upon the sand, and _ hotter, 
And death was in the wind that scorched the Colorado trail. 


* * * * * * * * 


There’s a silence in the desert, when the gaunt Despair has bound you,— 
Dreadful silence so oppressive that it smites you like a gale,— 

When the mocking sun goes under and the blackness settles round you, 
With your loved one dead beside you on the Colorado trail. 


Ah, the cursed, ghastly silence! Broken only by the howling 
Of a devilish coyote stealing up among the sage, 
And my heart breaks down within me, for I know that he is prowling 


Gloating, feeding on my anguish; then I shriek in frenzied rage; 
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And I fall and writhe in madness,— curse the lust for gold that drew me 
Through the cactus-grown Inferno to this curséd water-hole. 

Shriek on shriek—but from the silence not an echo answers to me 
Save the lone coyote wailing like a lost and ruined soul! 


Then my brain is turned to iron and a ghastly calm comes o’er me — 
The calm with which the shipwreck’d watch a disappearing sail; 

While I labor through the midnight, with an open grave before me, 
Till my heart lies buried deeply by the Colorado trail! 


* * * * * * * * 


There’s a lone rock in the desert marks the resting-place of Mary,— 
There is sagebrush o’er the heart that throbb’d in unison with 
mine,— 
There’s two mounds all sodded over on the Indiana prairie, 
For my parents died a-grievin’ in the year of ’49! 


So I stumble o’er the mountains, never carin’ where I go,— 
Just a-livin’ an’ a-breathin’; but it’s not a fault of mine,— 
For the best of me was buried over fifty years ago 
On the Colorado desert—in the year of ’49! 
Lowell Otus Reese. 


























Cumberland Bay — Hartford at Anchor. 





Wreck of American Ship Rappahannock in Foreground 


ROBINSON CRUSOE'’S ISLAND. 


A FEW FACTS 


OF ITS CONDITION TO-DAY, SECURED DURING 
JUAN FERNANDEZ BY THE U. 


ABOUT THIS WELL-KNOWN ISLAND'S PAST AND A DESCRIPTION 


A CALL MADE AT 


S. S. HARTFORD. 


By DOUGLAS WHITE 


AY down in the South Pacific 
there lies a bit of volcanic rock 
which some disturbance of ages 
agone has thrown up so that its craggy 
head rises to a height of more than three 
thousand feet above old Ocean’s level. 
“With the passing of time the little valleys 
have developed from the rock’s decomposi- 
tion a soil which is wonderfully fertile, 
and every nook is crowded with a mass of 
semi-tropical flowers and ferns. Wher- 
ever its soil has been tilled it has shown 
that it is most productive. But even with 
all its beauty and prolific promise, its 
peculiar location has caused this little isle. 
to be shunned as an abiding-place. It can 
hardly be estimated that the rocky bays 
are visited by ships oftener than once in 
every two or three years, even in these 
times of plentiful shipping in the Pacific. 
Many a shipmaster has sailed up and 
down the coast for years without ever as 
much as setting eyes upon the towering 
peaks of this odd little island. 
But with all of its solitude there is not 
a speck of land upon the surface of the 
Pacific or any other ocean which is better 
VOL. XxXxXvI—ITI 


known or more widely discussed than this 
same island of Juan Fernandez. Strange- 
ly enough, it is not the island’s history 
which has made its name so well known 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
for to most people there is little of its 
history known; but the fame of Juan 
Fernandez has all arisen from a work of 
fiction which has been since its first pub- 
lication more widely read than any 
similar work in the English language. 
Sure enough it is that had it not been for 
the existence of Alexander Selkirk and his 
story of exile on the shores of Fernandez 
from which the clever Defoe constructed 
the tale of Robinson Crusoe the little 
island would to-day be known only to 
those mariners who make a study of the 
rocks and islands which lie in their course 
as their ships speed on their way. , 

There is, however, a heap of history to 
—_ Fernandez which was not covered 
hy the story of Defoe. To be sure, Sel- 
kirk lived there in complete solitude for 
upward of four years, and must naturally 
have suffered much from the strain of 
complete isolation, for Defoe’s introduc- 
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tion of the wonderful “ Man Friday ” into 
his narrative has no foundation in fact, 
or even in possibility. 

But Selkirk was by no means the first- 
white man to make Juan Fernandez his 
home. Nearly a hundred and fifty years 
before the English sailor was landed on 
the island’s shores, a seafaring chap whom 
history records as a Spanish pilot, but 
who was most probably a Spanish bucca- 
neer, picked up the island while cruising 
in the Padific. The bit of land appeared 
on none of the rude charts of that era and 
Fernandez gave to the island his own 


to Fernandez died with him and the 
island was left to its original solitude and 
the descendants of Fernandez’s goats, 
hundreds of which now clamber over the 
rocky heights. 

From the passing of Fernandez and his 
Spanish colonists the island was seldom 
visited save by some ship which was 
pressed for water or fresh food, in which 
case it furnished both in ample quantities, 
the goats supplying fresh meat, the fruit- 
trees set by Fernandez giving of their 
products, while several kinds of wild 
vegetables grew in abundance on different 








name, claiming first discovery, to which 
claim he was undoubtedly entitled. After 
reporting his discovery to the crown, he 
asked that he be given a grant of the 
island, which request was at once allowed 
by the court of Spain. What Fernandez 
intended to do with his insular estate is 
not known, but it is more than probable 
that he wished to use it as a headquarters 
for his marauding expeditions to differ- 
ent parts of the Pacific. At any rate, he 
stocked the island with goats and planted 
a quantity of fruit-trees in its most ac- 
cessible valley. For a time Fernandez 
and a few of his hardy followers made the 
island their temporary home, but finally 
drifted away. The Spanish grant made 
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The Cave of Robinson Crusoe (Alexander Selkirk) at the Head of English Bay 
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parts of the island. History, however, 
records but few of these visits up to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
From a rough survey of the island, it was 
set down as being about twelve miles long 
by four miles in its widest portion, curv- 
ing in a northwest and southeast direc- 
tion, with its highest peak at the bend of 
the curve. This peak was named by Fer- 
nandez “ El Yunque” (The Anvil), from 
its close resemblance to that mechanical 
implement. Over a half-mile do El 
Yunque’s peaks tower toward the sky, its 
brow presenting an almost impassable 
surface of rocks; in fact there is no 
record of the mountain’s ascent. Right 
under the base of this odd-shaped moun- 
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tain, on the north side of the island, lies 
the only safe anchorage which Fernandez 
presents, in what is known as Cumberland 
Bay. Strangely enough, this bay and the 
one adjoining it on the northwest both 
bear British names, the second bight 
being known as English Bay. How, in 
the mixture of Spanish names with which 
Juan Fernandez abounds, these two bays 
ever came to receive an English christen- 
ing no one seems to know, but it is proba- 
ble that the original Spanish names were 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island 
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Captain Straddling. Now, this British 
skipper does not seem to have been ex- 
tremely popular with his men, for upon 
this first visit to Fernandez more than 
forty of his “Jackies” deserted to the 
island, preferring the life on its solitary 
shores to existence aboard the galley. Be- 
fore the ship sailed, however, all but five 
of these deserters changed their opinions 
and returned to the galley’s decks. Four 
years slipped by, and again Straddling’s 
ship dropped her anchor in Cumberland’s 














Crusoe’s Lookout on Top of the Ridge —The Tablet Erected to Selkirk’s Memory 
by English Naval Officers 


set aside by English navigators, who were 
in the majority among the island’s visi- 
tors after it was abandoned by Fernandez 
and his men. 

For considerably over a hundred years 
El Yunque’s solitude was broken only by 
the coming and going of these few visi- 
tors, until in 1700 the ship entered Cum- 
berland Bay which was to give to Juan 
Fernandez its possibility of becoming one 
of the best-known islands upon the 
world’s charts. This. was the Cinque 
Ports galley, under the command of one 


waters. Of the five men left in 1700 but 
two remained, the others having been 
carried away by a French ship which 
called in the mean time. 

But this second visit of the Cinque 
Ports was to be productive of the great 
event in Fernandez’s history, for while in 
the bay the commander of the galley had 
an argument with his sailing-master, one 
Alexander Selkirk, who demanded that he 
be given an allowance of stores and landed 
on the island. His request was complied 
with, and the galley sailed without him. 
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For four years and four months did Sel- 
kirk maintain his lonely vigil at the top 
of the island’s mountain range, scanning 
the sea for the sail which might come to 
end his dreary exile. In 1704 he was 
taken off by the Duke, an English priva- 
teer, on board of which he returned to 
England, bringing with him an extensive 
note-book covering his experiences during 
these years of solitude. This note-book 
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Palm Trees in Valley near Crusoe’s Cave 


was presented by him to the novelist De- 
foe, and on it the writer founded what at 
once became one of the most popular 
fictional works of that and each succeed- 
ing generation. Of course, Defoe used an 
author’s latitude in its construction, but 
there exists to-day upon Juan Fernandez 
every one of the principal landmarks de- 
scribed in the chapters of Robinson 
Crusoe. 
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Thus did Juan Fernandez become 
known. But in the years which have 
passed since Selkirk’s release there have 
occurred events which would go much fur- 
ther in the construction of a harrowing 
tale than the story of the marooned sail- 
ing master. These occurred during the 
early days of Chile’s independence and 
while she was struggling for her release 
from the Spanish yoke. At this time, 
Fernandez being a conceded portion of 
Chile’s territory, the island was fortified 
and used as a penal colony. Overlooking 
the waters of Cumberland Bay, there at 
this time stood the fort called San Juan 
Bautista with its attendant settlement. 
Here was stationed a garrison which 
looked out for the several hundred prison- 
ers who were sent to the island. And 
during this occupancy Fernandez became 
an isle of horrors. El Yunque’s heights 
looked down upon the sufferings of a few 
hundred wretches who for the most part 
came to the island on their last journey, 
save the crossing of the Styx. Mostly 
prisoners of a political class, Chile desired 
their death more than she did their con- 
finement, and took this method of ending 
their careers as being more quiet than a 
public or even a private execution on the 
mainland. 

Not alone were the poor wretches forced 


One of the Ancient Prison Caverns 


into confinement on Fernandez, but they 
were compelled to construct their own 
prisons. These. were deep caverns dug 
from the rocky mountain-sides close by 
the walls of Juan Bautista. In such 
miserable places of confinement existence 
became a burden, and from these dreadful 
prison caverns there arose many a prayer 
for the coming of that death which the 
unfortunates knew to be the only relief 
from. their sufferings. These horrors 
lasted for about twenty years, when either 
the necessity for condemning humans to 
a living death passed away from Chile 
or even the touch of Spanish blood which 
flows through the republic was impressed 
by the terrors of the prison caves on Juan 
Fernandez. At least, the island. was 
abandoned as a penal colony, but was 
again reoccupied in the same way during 
the early *30’s. 

Again left to its original conditions, the 
isle has until very recently been the home 
of a handful of unfortunate Chilenos, who 
certainly failed to possess the means of 
leaving the desolate spot about which 
there hangs so many tales of suffering and 
death. 

From time to time there came from 
Fernandez reports of severe earthquakes, 
one of the most severe occurring in 1835. 
It was no wonder, then, that when about 
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El Yunque (The Anvil) — The Highest Peak on the Island of Juan Fernandez 
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two years since, a mariner reported hav- 
ing sailed directly over the position where 
Fernandez and her small sister island for- 
merly stood, the story was given credence. 
More truthful seemed the tale on account 
of there having occurred on the mainland 
at the same time the most serious seismic 
disturbances which have visited the 
Chilean coast in a generation. The cables 
told the world of the disappearance of 





ford would never have started on a hunt 
for the island, and all of us who were 
aboard her would have been deprived of 
a visit to an extremely interesting spot 
which holds an important place in Eng- 
lish fiction as well as an interesting 
even though terrible one in the story of 
South America’s “ Lone Star” republic. 

We had been at sea for more than forty 
days, and all hands were pining for a 


The Governor of Juan Fernandez and his Native Family 


Juan Fernandez, and the youthful readers 
of Defoe’s romance mourned the loss of 
what to them was the greatest and most 
interesting spot on the globe. 

No one took the trouble to notify the 
Hydrographic Offices of the United States 
of either the truth or falsity of these re- 
ports, although circumstances show this 
to have been an easy matter; but there 
are certainly several hundred young 
Americans who are heartily glad that the 
doubt existed, for had it not there is a 
practical certainty that the U. S. 8. Hart- 


sight of something that looked like 
Mother Earth, even if it was not big 
enough to make a landing on. After much 
sailing to the southwest, we had at last 
picked up the “ brave west winds,” which 
were bowling us along toward the Chilean 
coast, for Valparaiso was our next port. 
Then eame the decision of Captain Haw- 
ley to pick up Juan Fernandez, if the 
island still existed, and report its positive 
disappearance, if a temblor had shaken 
down its rocky heights and buried beneath 
the sea the island of suffering. If the 
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island was still above water, we, like the 
mariners of days agone, could replenish 
our stores of green stuff and fresh meat, 
which would be particularly delightful 
after these weeks of subsistence on the 
productions of the canner’s art. 

“Change the ship’s course so that she 
will head up for Juan Fernandez island,” 
was the order which came out from the 
Hartford’s cabin on that evening when the 
historic craft was tearing off distance at 
the rate of better than ten knots an hour 
as the west wind caught her on the quarter 
and sent her driving merrily ahead of the 
rolling seas. 

In an hour it was known that the run 
to the island was to be made, and next to 
the coming aboard of old Neptune’s 
Court, when the cruiser crossed the equa- 
tor, here was ahead of us the most exciting 
event of the long run from California to 
the coast of Chile. Every incident men- 
tioned by the English novelist was 
brought out and discussed, and the de- 
scriptions of the island given by Defoe 
were gone over so that not a “ Man Jack ” 
aboard the cruiser but knew how the is- 
land looked, and felt sure that he could 
almost find it in the dark. 

According to the reckoning, we should 
pick up Juan Fernandez shortly after 
daylight on the morning of March 3d. 
Consequently the gray dawn found the 
Hartford’s fok’sle crowded with an anx- 
ious group of watchers, every one eager to 
be the first to sight the historic isle. 
Would we find it, or was the earthquake 
story true? And the anxiety was not con- 
fined to the men, for the cruiser’s bridge 
held a party of officers who had not waited 
for their usual rising-hour before turning 
The dawn came at 4:30, but with it 
no sight of land. On for three hours the 
ship sped, the watchers almost giving up 
hope and some of them settling down to 
the belief that an earthquake had been 
doing business in this portion of the 
Pacific. 

But suddenly from between two banks 
of heavy clouds there loomed the dim out- 
lines of Santa Clara, which lies just to the 
southwest of Juan Fernandez. “ Land 
ho!” rang through the ship like elec- 
tricity. 

“Where away?” 
“Two points off the port beam, sir.” 
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And the Hartford’s nose was turned 
toward the isle of romance. 

Ten o’clock, and the ship had made a 
lee under the north shore, and was under 
steam ready to enter Cumberland Bay. 
There were the heights of El Yunque 
towering high above the rocks and valleys 
of the isle where Crusoe dwelt, and as the 
ship swung around the northern point the 
little notch beside El Yunque’s heights 
where Selkirk kept his lonely vigil coul:: 
be easily picked up. Then the coast-line 
sunk into a big bight, and at its head 
could be seen the green of a little triangu- 
lar valley at the upper point of which lay 
the cave where Defoe’s hero dwelt so long. 
Beyond one more point, and the entrance 
to Cumberland Bay opened out. The ship 
was headed in, and as we steamed to an 
anchorage the landmarks of an era much 
more sensational than that when Selkirk 
dwelt here appeared beyond the breakers 
on the beach. Well up the cliff the ruined 
battlements of old San Juan Bautista 
loomed, while on their left yawned the 
pow gateless entrances to the caverns 
which for years held the doomed exiles 
from the Chilean shores. Close down by 
the beach a little hamlet told that there 
were a few residents on the island, while 
two or three fishing-boats were busy in 
the bay. 

Ever since the Chilean occupation of 
the island there has resided here a repre- 
sentative of the republic. Time was when 
this representative existed in the form of 
a glittering army officer. Then the dignity 
fell, until Juan Fernandez’s governor 
visited ships in a red-striped shirt, an old 
tall hat, with a sword of ancient make 
tied to his waist by means of a bit of rope- 
yarn. But Fernandez has again advanced. 
this time not toward a position of military 
greatness—for it is commerce which is 
causing her little colony to remain upon 
the island. Her governor is now an edu- 
cated, sedate European, and though of 
foreign birth, a citizen of Chile. He it 
was who met us in his boat and conducted 
the Hartford to a safe anchorage. From 
a herd of his cattle fresh beef was pur- 
chased, and from the gardens of the little 
Chileno village came green stuff to 
gladden the hearts of the  salt-fed 
mariners. 

We found that Fernandez possesses an 




















industry, for a firm of shrewd Germans 
has established on Cumberland Bay a 
canning establishment for the preserving 
of the splendid lobsters and codfish witn 
which the waters abound. As there are 
no such things as lobsters on the mainland 
there is a ready market for the little 
factory’s production. 

Months have passe’ since anything save 
a little schooner from the coast had called 
at Cumberland Bay, so even outside the 
financial features the Hartford’s visit was 
a welcome one. For the balance of the 
day the cruiser lay at anchor giving her 
people an opportunity to rummage about 
the island while stores were brought 
aboard and a supply of fresh fish secured. 

There is little to attract in the appear- 
ance of the village of San Juan Bautista. 
Of the ninety-three souls, most are em- 
ployed in the canning factory, and by far 
the most interesting of all these people is 
the governor, who, located on this far- 
away patch of rocks, spends his time sur- 
rounded by an excellent library, filled 
with the best authors, which shows evi- 
dences of being kept abreast of the times 
by the constant addition of lately pub- 
lished works. This governor will intro- 
duce you to his native wife and family 
and gravely interpret for you in any one 
of five languages. He will in the next 
moment tell you that his is a peaceful life 
there on the reefs of the Pacific and calm- 
ly point out as his prospective last resting- 
place the little graveyard where the white 
crosses glint in the sunlight at the point 
north of the bay. You will wonder why a 
man like this is found buried out here 
hundreds of miles from civilization, and 
why he should meet these conditions so 
stoically. You-may try to find the reason, 
and you will probably fail, as I did; for 
though ready to tell of everything about 
the island or to share with you the pro- 
ducts of his island home, he will converse 
en any subject save himself, and the result 
is that you depart still wondering over the 
personality of this man of talents who 
among these untutored natives must of 
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necessity lead a life almost as solitary as 
did Selkirk when two hundred years ago 
he saw the sails of the Cinque Ports sink 
below the horizon. 

Of Selkirk there still remain many 
traces. His cave still exists at the head 
of English Bay and up at the point where 
he kept this lookout, English naval officers 
have placed a tablet to his memory—for 
Selkirk died an officer in the English 
navy, being a lieutenant on _ board 
H. M. 8S. Weymouth when the end came. 
The memorial reads :— 


IN MEMORY OF 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK 
MARINER 


A NATIVE OF LARGO IN THE COUNTY OF FIFE 
SCOTLAND 


WHO LIVED ON THIS ISLAND IN COMPLETE 
SOLITUDE FOR FOUR YEARS AND 
FOUR MONTHS 


HE WAS LANDED FROM THE CINQUE PORTS 

GALLEY, 96 TONS, 16 GUNS, A.D. 1704, AND | 

WAS TAKEN OFF IN THE DUKE, PRIVATEER | 
12TH FEB. 1709 


HE DIED LIEUTENANT OF H. M. 8. WEYMOUTH 
A D. 1723, AGED 47 YEARS 





THIS TABLET IS ERECTED NEAR SELEIRE'S 
LOOKOUT BY COMMODORE POWELL AND 
THE OFFICERS OF H.M.8.TOPAZE A D. 1868 


By this tablet does the navy of Great 
Britain indorse the authenticity of the tale 
which formed the foundation of Defoe’s 
greatest and most popular work. 

From the lookout down to the beach 
where the cave is located there is a dis- 
tinct trail which it is claimed is the one 
daily trodden by the exiled mariner dur- 
ing his four years of solitude. 

This story of Defoe’s has brought joy 
and amusement to hundreds of thousands 
of youthful readers and will continue to 
amuse rising generations for years to 
come, but in the history of Juan Fernan- 
dez there might even now be found 
material for a story of yet greater human 
interest than that told by the rescued 
exile. 











Through dear, lost days her mem’ry wanders, 


THE YEARS SHE PONDERS 


RIFTS the warm sunshine through the house-place brightly 
Over the patient woman sitting there, 
Gilding the old-time furnishings, and lightly 
Laying its finger on her soft gray hair. 








Her eyes uplifted to that pictured face, 
With steadfast heart and true, the years she ponders 
Since first she missed him from his wonted place! 


* 


“At first, dear Lord, 
what storm and stress 
and fear! 

What grief as wide 
and full as Life itself ! 

Till, one day, comfort 
looked from those 
dear eyes 

Upon me, weeping, 
‘neath the mantel’s 
shelf. 


‘And afterward strength 
came, and hope, and 
faith, 

As angels beck’ ning to 
a shining shore; 

I seemed to feel his touch 

on hair and brow, 
And loneliness was 
mine no more. 


‘‘With courage, then, I 
took our burden up 
To bear it well for his 
loved sake and 
mine, 
When lo! a miracle to me 
was wrought, 
For, bearing it, I found, 
dear Lord, the bur- 
den Thine.’’ 


* * * 


And gazing on that face so worn, yet saintly, 
The sunshine seems to make a halo o’er her head, 
While we who look upon her guess, though faintly, 
What glory hard-won peace hath power to shed. 





* * * * 












Isabel Hammell Raymond. 
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the part of the majority to make 


short-sighted ignorance 2a up for this uneducated state by 
can be! Men and women ; buying the best instruction, ad- 
are still wasting breath and y, vice, and assistance. 
ink bewailing the sad lot of the WH Full half the marital infelicity 
children of the ~ eet that gives a. perpetual fillip to the 
THE HAPPY _ 
rich, “left to the ball of argument about the 
CHILDREN OF = 
THE RICH care of nurses, failure of marriage is attributable 
; “banished to the to the racked nerves of mothers 
nurseries,” “ while their heartless caused by the necessary strain 
mothers,” etc., etc: The truth of upon financially poor mothers of 


the matter is that panegyrics 
might justly be written on the 
happy children of the rich. 
Whatever may be the pitfalls, 
digged for the feet of the young 
men in wealthy families by the 
possession of unearned wealth, the 
lot of the little children in such 
families is one much to be envied. 
They are welcomed before their 
birth, born of perfectly cared-for 
mothers, under the most auspi- 
cious conditions, and pass their 
baby years in practically ideal sur- 
roundings. 

A procession of babies in their 
infant chariots and in leading- 
strings out for their daily sun- 
and-air baths at the court end of 
any city to-day is a parade of the 
prettiest, healthfullest, happiest children 
to be found anywhere. Children in the 
homes of the wealthy are the most whole- 
somely fed, the most simply and hygien- 
ically clothed, and at every point the most 
sanely cared for. 

Some mothers in homes of modest 
financial means are able to approach per- 
fection ftom the view-point of modern 
science in the care of their offspring; it 
is only in exceptional instances, however, 
and at enormous personal cost of strength, 
time, trouble, and worry, because of the 
totally inadequate education of women 
for motherhood, and the lack of money on 





being on duty in their family and 
household day and 
night, and the un- 
necessary strain due 
to the preposterous 
theory that an infant 
is not having “a 
mother’s care ” unless 
it is permitted, even 
encouraged, to be in 
evidence every min- 
ute of the twenty-four 
hours, day in and day out. 

The woman equipped by nature 
and art for motherhood is blessed 
above all her sex not thus 
equipped, but in the average 
family nature is not nourished 
and art in motherhood is still 
mainly wanting. Most childrer 
who thrive do so in spite of their infant 
treatment, not because of it.: The major- 
ity of the comforting exceptions are in the 
families favored of fortune financially. 

Wealthy mothers are not wiser as a 
class than poor mothers, but they have 
the tremendous present advantage of 
being able to surround themselves with 
the best possible assistants, and nowhere 
is this great advantage more strikingly 
shown than in the very superior circum- 
stances enjoyed by the rich baby. 

The slowly progressing education of 
women along the lines of family require- 
ments offsets some of the benefits of 
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money, and will do so increasingly in time 
to come. So one trusts, if one is opti- 
mistic. 

Meantime one can but envy the happy 
children of the rich. 


* * * 


Though women have long since learned 
to get over the ground on bicycles, how 
little they yet know, or at least put into 


practice, about dressing properly for 
si Seeiee ’eycling! The few excep- 

“ tions are merely enough to 
A BICYCLE, 


prove the rule. By “ prop- 
erly,” I suppose that I in- 
clude the idea of hygienically. But 
especially I mean becomingly, attractively. 
On the last holiday I alternately stood 
and strolled for an hour on one of the 
great asphalted thoroughfares over which 
thousands of people were returning from 


AND A DRESS. 


- an athletic field where there had been an 


important game. 
The crowd in- 
cluded hundreds 
upon hundreds 
of bicyclists 
among whom 
were a large 
number of wo- 
men. Not one 
in ten looked well on her steel 
steed. Nine out of every ten 
women are not  becomingly 
dressed, say you? Perhaps not, 
counting the rank and file, but, generally 
speaking, women who dress for a special 
occasion are happier in their choice of 
habiliments. Of women who ride horse- 
back, drive automobiles, play golf or ten- 
‘ nis, shoot, fish, row, or go in for any one of 
the favorite sports of the time, the appear- 
ance of the majority is much above the 
average standard of appearance in un- 
classified toilets. Women on the ’cycle, 
however, cannot be included in this com- 
plimentary category. They evidently 
never see themselves as others see them. 

It is not the short skirt that undoes 
them. Bathing-suits are proverbially 
fetching, before they are wet. It is 
oftener the bad cut and poor workmanship 
of the skirt, the unbecomingness of the 
hat, so often quite out of drawing with the 
abbreviated frock, and, most of all, there 
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is usually a general want of tautness and 
trimness that is fatal to style when taut- 
ness and trimness are in harmony with the 
situation—and they always are in har- 
mony with the situation when that is a 
‘cycle saddle. A girl of nine, eyes spark- 
ling, face all smiles, pretty hair flying in 
the breeze, jaunty little skirt floating out 
behind, hat flying off, held only 
by elastic or ribbons, is picturesque. 
When the girl is nineteen, to say nothing 
of twenty-nine and forgetting thirty-nine, 
the close-reefed, compact, trig style of 
toilet is the only one not ludicrous on the 
wheel. 

Men do not dress for ’cycling as for an 
Easter church parade. But most women 
do what is just as absurd. They do not 
recognize any difference between trimness 
and tightness, between nattiness and 
rigidity. Not one wheelwoman in—what 
shall it be, wheelwomen,—twenty-five or 
fifty?—-wears a bicycle corset. The 
ordinary corset is as uncomfortable and 
ungraceful on a bicycle as the corset 
suited to a tailored cloth dress is unsuited 
to a dinner-gown of tulle. 

Most women bicyclists swathed their 
necks in starched linen and stocks, quite 
as if going for a drive on a cold day, before 
Paris gave out the edict, as she did some 
months ago, that the high, thick stock 
must go. The effect of the closely bound- 
up neck after a short spin is a blowzy face 
that is most unlovely. The woman whose 
hair does not look fascinating when in dis- 
order should wear a veil, but it should 
be one of the “invisible” fine nets, an 
ostensible hair-holder, and not a face- 
cover. A conspicuous veil is an absurd 
feature of a sportswoman’s toilet. 

The only ’cycling skirt that looks well 
is one so cut that it hangs in perpendicu- 
lar lines from the waist-line at the back 
and sides when the wearer is in the saddle. 
The skirt that is pulled forward from the 
back after the wearer has mounted gives 
one the appearance of being in a crouch- 
ing posture and spoils the finest figure in 
effect. 

There is no one best ’cycling toilet 
model. I have seen at least half a dozen 
radically different designs, each one of 
which was “smart” and becoming. This 
much is true of them all, the design and 





























fitting were done with the woman who 
wore the dress in mind, and not some com- 
posite bicycle-rider. Very few women 
look equally well in several styles. Some 
one is best. The woman with the Venus 
of Milo figure and the woman with the 
Burne-Jones type of femininity can not 
wear the same “cycling dress with im- 
punity. Yes, they can, because they do, 
and seem to survive it, but the effect adds 
only to the pseudo, not the real, gaiety of 
nations. 
* * * 

The periodical diatribes about the bad 
manners of Americans may as well cease. 
American manners can never improve 
perceptibly—in cities, at any rate—until 
the problem is solved of 
how to carry people to and 
from their daily occupa- 
tions without herding them 
after a fashion that would be considere:l 
a disastrous business proposition were cat- 
tle concerned. 

In no other country on 
earth can such daily 
scenes be witnessed as ob- 
tain for example at the 
ends of that famous 
bridge connecting the 
two biggest boroughs of 
the “greatest city on 
earth ” (if New Yorkers 
are to be believed and 
Chicagoans are not with- 
in hearing), and on the elevated and sur- 
face street-cars in both these and other 
“representative” cities of these United 
States. When the throngs pour work- 
wards in the mornings and homewards 
at night, the pushing, pulling, howling, 


BAD MANNERS 
VS. INADEQUATE 
TRANSIT. 





hauling, jostling, jamming, grunting, 
growling, and swearing scrimmage of 
men, women, and children, fighting 


first for seats and then for foothold, is 
simply uncivilized. The bad manners 
of these throngs are more the result than 
the cause of the proceedings. This is 
easily proved by watching the deteriora- 
tion in manners of any one hitherto 
shielded from such daily fray whom un- 
happy fate compels to enter the lists of 
those would-be peaceable people who must 
fight morning and night without prizes 
for an opportunity to pay well for dis- 
graceful accommodations. 


From a Woman’s Point of View 
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A very little stretching of the thongs 
of conventionalities that alone bind most 
of us as yet to polite usages lets us down 
into the cultureless depths. For a stretch- 
ing process nothing competes with regular 
travel in American public vehicles during 
“rush hours.” 

By adopting and living up to the motto 
“a minute to spare,” instead of the 
present one of “not a minute to lose,” 
wonders would of course be worked in the 
comfort as well,jas in the behavior of 
Americans; but as a people we seem 
actually to like taking life so hard that we 
do not rebel at anything that does not 
touch our pockets. Democracy’s original 
pass-word of You-are-as-good-as-I-am has 
become I-am-as-good-as-you-are-and-if-I- 
can - get - in - front - of - you - a - good- 
deal-better. Barbarous manners are a 
concomitant of this doctrine. 

Packing sixty people in the space and 
air due to sixteen is as degrading in a 
street-car as in a tenement-house. We 
shall have these degrading conditions in 
street-cars just as long as the people who 
pay the fares put up with such indecent 
accommodations, and we shall put up with 
them until we are civilized enough to 
demand something better. We hug the 
belief that we are the greatest people on 
earth, and point all the way from placidly 
to patronizingly to our ownership of the 
costliest this, and the biggest that. What 
boots it though that the finest private cars 
in existence are American when the 
majority of the citizens in American cities 
travel daily under conditions such as no 
European is asked to submit to, or would 
submit to if he were asked? If one hates 
London’s gas-choked underground, one 
can ride on or in the *buses, where the 
person who rides five blocks is not re- 
quired to pay as much as the one who rides 
five miles. If these lumbering vehicles, 
which, however, are never permitted to 
take on a passenger after the seats are 
occupied, are too plebeian, there are cabs 
—cheap cabs. But in New York and in 
Chicago, and in—well ? 

Though morals may not be synonymous 
with manners, the friction in daily doings 
is surprisingly eased or augmented ac- 
cording as the moral and immoral alike 
have regard for the civilities of personal] 
intercourse, or ignore such civilities. 
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How can a man act civilly in a mob 
possessed with but one desire, and that one 
to annihilate him? He can’t. How can 
American manners improve while the 
present reaction upon the individuals who 
have to ride in public vehicles is the re- 
action of savagery—modern, to be sure, 
but none the less savagery? They can’t. 

The art atmosphere in America leaves 
much to be desired, but a generation of 
civil engineers would help us more just 
now than an inundation of poets. 

* * * 

If we had to do many of the things we 
do do, how quickly we should rebel. If 
some grim grimalkin forced us on our 
annual summer-home pilgrimages, how 


nels hateful would seem the 
fiend! As it is, the repeti- 
SUMMER-HOME ,. ° 
tion each spring of the fic- 
PROBLEM. 


tion that “everybody” is 
leaving-town tempts those of us who might 
otherwise take wit for an anchor and stay 
where we were, to give up all the comforts 
of home and go off to accept a new set of 
discomforts elsewhere. 

But if we escape summer-hotel indiges- 
tion, |§summer-boarding-house 
typhoid, and summer-cottage 
malaria, the summer-vacation 
madness, as we experience it 
now even, is not without a value. 
It makes us appreciative of 
home. 

There is on the other hand 
an anti-city, pro-nature yearn- 
ing that comes upon us in the 
spring that is good for us. [f 
we could or would indulge that rightfully 
and generously it would sweep many of 
the wilted vine-leaves out of our hair, the 
cobwebs out of our brains, and smooth 
many Philistine quirks out of our souls. 
But we mistake the call of the woods, the 
fields, the hills, the sea, willfully or 
blindly, and follow the fashion—the 
stupid fashion—of covering up country 
life with city veneer till it and we are 
brummagem throughout. 

It was a pathetic old woman on a city 
charity list who, after being placed com- 
fortably in the country where she could be 
self-supporting, as she really seemed to 
desire to be, returned to her poverty- 
stricken den in the town. She gave as 
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an explanation of her exchange of comfort 
for discomfort that she would rather 
starve, with neighbors to talk to, than 
have plenty to eat, and nothing but trees 
to look at. But people with more re- 
sources within themselves and money 
enough to do as they please are beginning 
to please to do more as the English peo- 
ple in corresponding social positions do. 
This is to own and make family head- 
quarters in country homes, and live in 
cities for brief seasons only. Make any- 
thing the fashion in this country and it 
is bound to have a large following. This 
particular fashion deserves well at our 
hands. It is already good for mothers, 
and best. for the children, but pretty hard 
for the paterfamilias who finds his ducats 
only by delving daily in the town. 

The masculine commuter doubtless de- 
serves at present much of the more or 
less satirical pity bestowed upon him by 
facetious urbanites. But by and by he will 
not need it. “ He laughs best who laughs 
last.” The commuter can laugh when he 
has learned not to pity himself, not to 
look upon the country as an economical 
makeshift or a sacrifice for the little men 
and women in the family, not as a poor 
copy of a poor city on a poor scale, when 
he regards the country home as offering 
the maximum amount of advantages and 
the minimum of disadvantages. 

This the country home will do when the 
country schools are improved, when our 
postal service includes a cheap parcels 
post, when roads are good—when the 
millennium arrives, you say? Not so long 
to wait, even so; the millennium will be- 
gin when we learn not to try to force our- 
selves through the national type mold 
which has a wonderful likeness to the 
golden calf, and commence to differenti- 
ate ourselves as a people into individuals. 


* * * 


If I had not been through every phase 
of the “club movement,” had not “ be- 
longed to” clubs as widely divergent as 
press clubs and Browning societies, long 

before the much-talked-of 


sergoad General Federation of Wo- 
AND THEIK men’s Clubs was thought of. 
CLUBS. ° 


I should fear that my pres- 
ent view of women’s clubs, which dissents 

















«u good deal from that emotional one 
widely held by women, might be due lo 
lack of understanding of the matter. 
Nine months ago I asked, “ Are club- 
women to be taken seriously?” and an- 
swered myself in part by saying :— 


Nobody who is present at any meeting of 
club-women can doubt their earnestness, or 
at least that they take themselves seriously 
for the time. But the proof of the pudding 
is not in the string that ties 
up the bag, but in eating the 
pudding, as the homely old say- 
ing has it. : 

All remember what a wave 
of enthusiasm passed over the 


country when the biennial 
meeting of the Federation 
took place at Denver. The hun- 


dreds of women who were there 
and the thousands of clubs and 
hundreds of thousands of wo- 
men represented were told of 
and over again. Anything so im- 
portant as the biennial utterances of 
women selected out of the entire field of 
women’s clubs to represent club-women‘'s 
ideas and achievements and aspirations 
would, it was thought, interest every club- 
woman everywhere. So it was proposed that 
the “papers” and addresses should be 
printed and sold for a very modest sum. It 
was thought to be worth while to publish the 
sayings and doings of the fourth and (then) 
latest biennial if only one thousand of all 
the many, many thousands of club-women in 
the land said they desired a copy. As I had 
been unable to be present at the biennial, 
I desired a copy of the report of the proceed- 
ings, and sent the price of the proposed book 
to the designated official. 

To my astonishment, the money was re- 
turned after a time with the astounding 
statement that less than five hundred women 
of all the hundreds of thousands in this great 
country wanted the book enough to sub- 
scribe for it, and hence it would be impos- 
sible to publish it. What does this prove? 
Everybody can draw his own conclusions. 
Mine are that woman’s place in the scheme 
of creation and the development of civiliza- 
tion did not begin with and does not depend 
upon women’s clubs, and that this fact some 
women in some clubs, notably some founders 
and some officials, and those who read the 
“papers” and make the speeches, some- 
times overlook. 

The club-women of the country in many 
instances are working for a “cause” or 
causes; others are in pursuit of personal cul- 
ture; many more, although unwilling to ad- 
mit it, look upon the club as a cudgel with 
which to hammer together a kind of social 
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throne. I hail with admiration all the really 
worth-while work, all the healthy recrea- 
tion, and all the wholesome inspiration that 
are the outcome of clubs, or to which the 
clubs contribute, and there is a good deal 
of all three in some clubs. But some club- 
women really ought to develop their sense 
of humor, their sense of proportion, and 
their knowledge of mental perspective. 

Women’s clubs are a phase of the times,— 
a good phase, on the whole,—but its impress 
upon the times is not nearly so important as 
the women who read papers and made 
speeches at the biennial thought it, or else 
more than five hundred people in this great 
country would desire to have the addresses 
to read and ponder over. On the whole, it 
must be that club-women do not take them- 
selves and the “ club movement” so serious- 
ly all the time as they do part of the time. 

Mr. Dooley says, apropos of learning to 
play golf, that if a man takes his wife with 
him, and she gets her name in the papers, 
that counts one. If there were no news- 
papers in whose reports sO many women are 
striving to count one, if the furore for be- 
ing “among those present” at club festiv- 
ities were not epidemic, which it is, then 
clubs would be pruned of some of their least 
useful and least truly ornamental members. 
But wishes are not horses, and human na- 
ture is not infallible, and some of the asso- 
ciated effort in women’s clubs makes for a 
higher standard of womanhood and a better 
world. 


The apology for repeating this is, for 
one thing, because it is just as pertinent 
now as it was nine months ago, and because 
while the opinions offended many club- 
women in many quarters then, several of 
late have been quoting parts of it (without 
credit) in various publications. The point 
of the matter is that other women beside 
myself who are not, and never have been, 
scoffers at women’s clubs, who in fact are 
“ club-women,” are beginning to see that 
there are two sides to the club movement. 
It must be that there are others beside 
myself who could wish that the character- 
istic habit of inflation abroad in this coun- 
try had not blown the “club movement ” 
into a Fourth-of-July size of 
balloon when the rightful size 
is a toy balloon good to play 
with, and with a whistle at- 
tached that is useful to attract 
attention with, but likely to 
make more noise than music if 
not used judiciously. 














UNCOMPAHGRE 


By H. B. BISHOP 


HILE practicing law in a small 

\ town in the beautiful Montrose 

Valley in Western Colorado, sev- 
eral years ago, I had two clients, who may 
be called Thomas Jackson and Joseph 
Duvall, partners engaged in working a 
small silver-mine in the Uncompahgre 
Mountains some little distance from Mont- 
rose, the county-seat. I had been engaged 
in several matters for them, and knew al! 
about their business affairs and personal 
relations. They were prosperous miners 
and firm friends, having been associated es 
partners in different sections of the West 
for several years. 

I had drawn up their partnership con- 
tract, which was, however, but a copy of an 
older instrument, applied to more recent 
conditions. They had $10,000 in cash in 
a bank in Gunnison, which they had re- 
ceived from the sale of a mine near 
Crested Butte, a short time before. They 
had also some $2,500 or $3,000 in cash and 
assay-office certificates, also in the same 
bank. Their contract made them equal 
partners in everything, with remainder 
to the survivor in case of the death of 


either; that is, the surviving partner was 


the other’s heir. Provision was made for 
the dissolution of the partnership in case 
either wished to “ pull out.” In that case, 
the money on hand was to be divided 
equally and the half interest of one in the 
mine bought or sold by the other at the 
price they had paid for it, but neither 
could sell to a third party without the con- 
sent of the other. The mine was worth, at 
the time of which I write, some $25,000, 
considerably more than they had paid for 
it. 

They were sober and industrious men, 
as miners go, but had doubtless seen their 
share of the wild life and sports of West- 
ern mining-camps. 

One very hot day in the middle of July, 
Jackson sent for me to come up to the 
gulch where they were located. Duvall, 
the messenger told me, had been found 
murdered in his bed that day, and Jackson 
wanted me to be present at the inquest, 





which was to be held on the morrow. The 
messenger did not know who had killed the 
man, and did not seem inclined to commit 
himself to any statement, so I did not 
question him much, preferring to hear my 
first account of the case from Jackson and 
the testimony before the coroner’s jury. 

The next morning I rode up there, in 
company with the prosecuting attorney, 
who had been sent for by the coroner. I 
found it a very ugly case, indeed. The 
evidence at the inquest was very clear and 
positive, as far as it went. It was not, and 
could not be, disputed in any particular, 
and plainly implicated Jackson as the 
murderer of his partner, although the 
idea seemed incredible to the witnesses 
themselves, who knew both the men well, 
and also their past lovalty to each other. 

They had lived alone in a little cabin on 
or adjacent to their mining-claim. Du- 
vall, it appeared, had been sick with some 
sort of a fever for two or three weeks, and 
a doctor had been attending him for some 
days past. There was nothing serious 
about his case, and Jackson had been 
taking such care of him as he seemed to 
need and also working in the mine close 
by. 

Dr. Walker, the attending physician, 
usually arrived at the cabin in his rounds, 
at about noon, and had always found Jack- 
son with his partner awaiting his arrival. 
On this day, however, the doctor was a lit- 
tle late, and did not reach the cabin until 
half-past one. He did not see Jackson 
anywhere about, but finding the door un- 
locked he opened it and was about to step 
inside when he was confronted with the 
ghastly sight of Duvall lying in Jhis ac- 
customed place on the bed by the door, 
with a bullet-hole in his head. Still 
standing in the open door, the doctor 
called to a man named Bradbury—who 
was sitting by his cabin across the gulch 
-—and shouted “ Murder!” Bradbury had 
been casually watching the doctor as he 
rode up and dismounted, and heard the 
alarm immediately, but could not go over 
himself, as he was crippled with a broken 
































leg not yet quite well. He joined in 
spreading the alarm, however, and other 
miners soon appeared upon the scene. 
Jackson was found down in his mine, ap- 
parently knowing nothing about the 
tragedy. The body and the entire contents 
of the cabin were left undisturbed for the 
inspection of the coroner, although the 
premises, inside and out, were given a 
thorough examination by the keen eyes of 
the miners, in search of some trace of the 
man who had done the deed. No such 
trace was found. 

The house where the two men lived was 
an ordinary pine-log cabin, about twelve 
feet by fifteen, with a light roof of poles 
and long grass as a thatch. It was well 
furnished for a miners’ cabin, containing 
a pine table, three or four stools, cook- 
stove and utensils, cupboard for dishes 
and food, a bedstead with mattress, straw 
pillows, blankets, etc., a clock, and a small 
bureau with a mirror attached. The top of 
the bureau was covered with several arti- 
cles—a few books, decks of cards, pipes, 
shaving apparatus, pieces of string, etc., 
and a revolver had usually been seen there. 
Just in front of the bureau a revolver was 
found by the miners, although they could 
not say that it was the same one they had 
seen lying on the bureau at different times. 
On a shelf near the head of the bed there 
was also a revolver, within Duvall’s reach, 
and several other little articles. The bed 
stood in the corner, head to the front wall 
of the cabin, and the bureau stood against 
the same wall on the other side of the door. 
There was a window on one side of the 
room about the middle. 

The cabin stood in an open level space 
of ground, probably of about an acre in 
extent, and was in plain sight and hearing 
of Bradbury’s cabin, about half a mile dis- 
tant and directly opposite across the gulch, 
and also in view of another cabin farther 
up the stream. Without a tree or a rock to 
obstruct the view, the cabin had been in 
plain sight, and had been seen by at 
least five men, from a while before noon 
that day up to the time of the arrival of 
the doctor. All the witnesses testified that 
no one could have approached the house 
without being seen by some of them, and 
that no stranger had been in the gulch 
that day, and that nobody was there but 
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the five men who belonged there, and they 
were in sight of each other from noon un- 
til the murder was discovered. No one 
had heard any shots fired, but there had 
been a strong wind blowing up the gulch 
all day. 

Dr. Walker testified to finding the body, 
as described. Duvall, he said, had been 
killed by a pistol shot, there being a wound 
in the head, which must have caused in- 
stant death. The man had died instantly, 
the body lying in an easy, natural position, 
as though sleeping. He was in all prob- 
ability killed in his sleep. He lay on his 
back with his head on a pillow, and on 
the other side of him, lying up against 
the wall, was another straw pillow, and in 
this pillow the pistol-ball was found, hav- 
ing passed through the man’s head. Du- 
vall could not possibly have shot himself, 
either by design or accident, as the shot 
must certainly have killed him so quickly 
that he could not have thrown the gun 
from where he lay to the place in which it 
was found. The shot was fired at close 
range, not farther than across the room; 
might have come from the door, but could 
not have been fired through the window, 
as in that case the ball would have entered 
the body at an angle, when in fact it went 
straight through the head and into the pil- 
low immediately opposite. The body 
was still warm when he examined it, after 
giving the alarm, and the smoke and smell 
of powder were still perceptible in the 
room when he opened the door, but imme- 
diately blew out. He thought, from this 
circumstance, that the door had not been 
opened before since the shot was fired. 

The gun with which the crime was prob- 
ably committed had been found on the 
floor, just in front of the bureau. When 
picked up it had five full cartridges in it 
and one empty one, recently fired. It was 
an ordinary six-shooter, 45-caliber revol- 
ver, not self-cocking, with rim-fire ham- 
mer. 

Jackson insisted on making a state- 
ment, although I advised him not to say 
anything. He said he had nothing to con- 
ceal, and would tell all he knew. He had 
come back to the room about twelve o’clock 
and got some lunch and gave Duvall some. 
Duvall then took his medicine and soon 
after went to sleep, and he (Jackson) 
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closed the doors just as the clock struck 
one, and went back to his work. That was 
all he knew about the killing. He then de- 
scribed their business relations, as I have 
detailed them, and went on to say that 
Duvall had become a little discouraged 
since he had been sick, and had talked 
some about “ pulling out ” and going back 
East. Jackson did not attach much im- 
portance to this talk, however, believing 
that Duvall would change his feelings and 
be all right when he got well. It would 
have embarrassed Jackson somewhat to 
pay Duvall out of the mine, as he 
could not have raised enough money with- 
out bonding the mine, and he would not 
willingly have done that. Duvall had said, 
though, that it would not make any differ- 
ence about the money. He had never 
heard Duvall say anything about having 
any folks or relatives anywhere, and 
did n’t suppose he had any, but he (Jack- 
son) wanted it understood that if his dead 
partner had a mother, wife, or children, 
they should have Duvall’s share just the 
same. In case of other claimants, it would 
be different. He did n’t shoot Joe, and he 
did n’t suppose he had any, but he (Jack- 
a thousand dollars reward for the “ cuss’s 
hide in any condition.” He said also that 
the pistol found on the floor was his 
(Jackson’s), and that he had laid it down 
that morning on the front part of the bu- 
reau, fully loaded. He marked the exact 
place where it had been lying on the bu- 
reau, and the place where it was found on 
the floor was also marked. 

This was the substance of the testimony 
given at a long and thorough examination 
of the witnesses, and it was apparently a 
complete statement of the case. There 
seemed to be no more evidence to be found 
anywhere. It was clear, and, from the 
character of the witnesses and surround- 
ing circumstances, it could not be dis- 
puted. And, unless some other evidence 
was found, it was enough to convict Jack- 
son of murder in the first degree. As it 
stood, it was clearly sufficient to force the 
coroner’s jury to hold Jackson without 
bail, to await action by the grand jury. 
So he was brought to the county-seat and 
placed in jail, to await his trial at the Sep- 
tember term of court, and I was retained 
to defend him. 





It was an ugly case, and the more I 
studied over it the worse it appeared. It 
would look bad to a Colorado jury. If it 
had been any kind of a fair fight little 
would have been thought of it. Even if 
Jackson had undertaken to kill Duvall, 
and had done so, after giving him any kind 
of a show to defend himself, his neighbors 
might have thought it rather strange that 
he should have wanted to kill his old part- 
ner; but they would have concluded that 
he probably had his reasons for ‘it, and let 
it go at that. But to shoot his friend 
when he was sick and helpless and prob- 
ably asleep, was a very different affair. It 
was a cold-blooded, cowardly murder, and 
one that had all the elements in it, to the 
Western mind, that called for a hanging. 
From the popular point of view, if Jack- 
son did not do it, it was clearly his busi- 
ness to show who did, for somebody had to 
hang for this. It was hard for strangers, 
and still harder for his neighbors, to be- 
lieve that Jackson would be guilty of such 
an atrocious crime, and yet there was that 
old question—“ But if he didn’t do it, 
who did? ”—which every criminal law- 
yer dreads more than anything else. I knew 
that I would have to face and answer that 
terrible question—which is not according 
to law, is not evidence, is not justice, nor 
even common sense; but which, neverthe- 
less, has sent more men to the gallows, 
guilty or innocent, than anything else 
besides positive proof. That is the convict- 
ing-point in nearly all cases of circum- 
stantial evidence. It is the extra-legal 
question which calls for a victim, and 
which, until it is answered by producing 
another victim, overrides all evidence, all 
“reasonable doubts,” all law, all argu- 
ments of counsel, all instructions of the 
court, and brings in a verdict of guilty 
against the accused because there is no one 
else to convict. A crime like this in Colo- 
rado would call for a conviction of some- 
body, and I would have to answer that 
awful question or lose my case and my 
client lose his life. 

After talking with Jackson many times 
and becoming impressed with his steadfast 
loyalty to his friend, and also learning his 
record, which I hunted up elsewhere, I was 
convinced that he was innocent, even if I 
had ever had any doubts about it. So were 
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his friends and neighbors, but he did not 
have very many, and they were not the 
men who would try him. He would be 
tried by men of Montrose County, who had 
never known of him until they heard he 
was the man who had shot his partner 
when he was sick and asleep. And they 
would hear that cold, hard evidence and 
try him on that fatal question, “If he 
did n’t do it, who did? ” 

Bradbury and all the other witnesses had 
sworn no one else had been around there, 
and that if there had been they would have 
seen him. This is what we call “ negative 
evidence,” but it is usually very nearly 
positive proof, as in this case, until it is 
controverted. The only way to prove that 
there had been somebody else about was to 
produce the man. I consulted Jackson on 
this point. Was there anybody else? Did 
he suspect anybody? Did Duvall have any 
enemies? Could it have been any of those 
people up at the gulch? 

“No,” he said; “ it was n’t any of them 
fellers. They was all right. An’ Brad- 
bury ’d ha’ seen ’em, anyhow. An’ Brad- 
bury he could n’t walk a step, with his only 
leg broke, so it could n’t ha’ been him. 
An’ his partner, the only man he’d keer 
about swearin’ a lie fer, was down to town 
that day. It was some d—n Greaser or 
other, that had it in fer Joe; no white 
man would do a thing like that. Them 
Greasers is awful sneakin’ in their ways, 


an’ carry spite as long as they live. They - 


can be as sneakin’ and sly as a Ute Injun 
in slippin’ up on a feller. Some Greaser 
might ha’ been layin’ up under the side 
of the shack all night before and all morn- 
in’, and then slipped in the back door after 
1 left. But, no; that could n’t ha’ been, 
’cause the dog would ha’ found ’im, an’ 
then how ’d he get away? But he might 
ha’ worked it somehow. There was a 
Greaser undertook to knife Joe down to 
Ouray one winter, but Joe took his knife 
away from ’im and beat in his head. It 
might be him. Bat Masterson he knowed 
the cuss, and maybe he could locate ’im 
now. It might pay to look *im up.” 

There was not much prospect about 
that, but I went over to Denver and hunt- 
ed up Masterson. He remembered the 
fracas at Ouray and knew the Mexican. 
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“ But Jack Collison here plugged him at 
Leadville last summer,” he said. 
Jack, who was present, was all broke up 


. to think he had disposed of a Mexican who 


might have been of use eventually, and re- 
marked in the polite and well-bred man- 
ner for which he is noted, that “ Ef I ’d ’a’ 
knowed yer wanted to hang ’im, I’d ’w’ 
taken great pleasure in savin’ ’im fer yer. 
I could ha’ winged him kind o’ frequent 
like, and kep’ ’im laid up till yer got ready 
fer ’im, jest as well as not. But it seems 
to me that any other cuss of the breed 
would do jest as well. You ketch one to 
suit yer, an’ I ’1l come up an’ swear to ’im. 
They all look alike to me.” 

But that would not do, either. We 
could not hang even a Greaser without 
showing that some Greaser had been 
around there about that time. Ifa Mexi- 
can or a Chinaman had been around, it 
might have been different. 

I hunted up Jackson’s record, as before 
remarked, and found it a very good one for 
the purpose. I got his whole career—his 
Western career, that is; it does n’t signify 
in our practice why a man might have 
left the East for the frontier. Jackson 
had been in at some killings, it was true, 
but they all seemed regular, as such things 
go in this country. He and Duvall first 
met each other with their backs together 
when they thus shot their way out of one 
of the worst fights that Tombstone ever 
had in its roughest days. They had be- 
come “ blood relations ” there and in some 
other hard-fought battles. Either one 
would have died for the other at any time, 
and each had fixed himself to do so more 
than once. Jackson got the drop on a 
sworn enemy at Crested Butte once, but, . 
finding that the man was not armed, had 
sent him away to get his gun and calmly 
waited his return, although his enemy was 
known to be a dead shot. He came back, 
and they had it, and Jackson was shot 
through the lungs and left for dead. Then 
Duvall came in and carried him away, and 
then went gunning for the other fellow— 
and got shot, too, but killed his man before 
he fell. And they had several other close 
shaves of that kind, but always square 
fights, and always together. Such men 
may be considered rough, but they do not 
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shoot sick or sleeping men, friend or ene- 
my. It was a good record, a first-class 
record, for the purpose, if I could only get 
it into the evidence; but I did n’t see how 
I was going to do that. Still, it did not 
meet the dreaded question, “If he did n’t 
do it, who did?” 

I worked hard on the case, in getting up 
that history and getting it before every 
man in Montrose County who might be 
eligible for jury service. And I inter- 
viewed the witnesses and examined the 
cabin and surroundings until I knew all 
there was to be known about the case. I 
puzzled over and worked out every theory 
1 could imagine. But none of them would 
fit. I put some good detectives on the job, 
and they worked hard at it, but could 
make nothing of it, and all came to the 
conclusion that Jackson must have done 
it, or, “ If he did n’t do it, who did?” 

A few days before the trial I went to 
see Jackson again. I found him as cool 
as he always had been, but he had given up 
the case. 

“It’s all right,” said he. “I kin take 
my medicine, and I guess I ’ll have it to 
do. I’d like to live long enough, though, 
to ketch that other fellow, and then they 
might hang me and welcome. They ’ll 
convict me, sure, and I don’t blame ’em. 
I would if I was on a jury with that sort 
of evidence. But I want yer to do what 
yer can fer your own credit. And I want 
yer to do something else fer me. I aint 
got much longer to live, an’ I ain’t got no 
folks an’ neither had Joe, as fer as I know. 
Before the trial comes off, I want yer to 
draw up some sort of a paper—you know 
how to fix it—transferring that stuff up 
at Gunnison and the mine to you as trus- 
tee. Youd better go to Gunnison to-mor- 
row an’ git that money. Ill give yer a 
check for it. That’ll fix that, an’ you 
draw up the papers about the mine. You 
are to have a thousand dollars for defend- 
ing me. That’s all right. Now, besides that, 
you are to have five thousand dollars to 
ketch and hang the other feller after I’m 
gone. An’ all the rest of the property goes 
fer expenses, if needed. You ketch ’im and 
hang ’im, and charge it to my estate. I’d 
ruther fix ’*im myself, but I s’pose I can’t. 
You ‘ll have to pay the costs of my trial 
out of that money, but I s’pose there ’1l be 


about ten thousand dollars cash and the 
mine left. The mine is worth about 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars. You ’d 
better keep her agoin’, and not sell. If 
there ’s anything left after yer git that fel- 
ler, you kin have it. Only if any folks 
turn up fer Joe, they are to have his share, 
whatever it is. Fix the papers that way, 
an’ don’t say no more about it.” 

I tried to talk him out of it, but I found 
he was determined to have it just that way 
and no other. So I “ fixed the papers.” 
But I made him take a private contract 
from me to the effect that if he should 
happen to get off somehow, the property 
should revert to him. He said that that 
was all right, but didn’t think that it 
would ever cut any figure. 

The trial came on, with things just as 
they were. It is not worth while to de- 
scribe the trial. It is sufficient to say 
that it was a hard-fought case, and I did 


the best I could for Jackson and got a 


great reputation for the way I worked at 
it and fought the case. The court favored 
us as much as it could, and gave us but 
little, if any, cause for claiming error. 
And it charged especially against that 
question we feared, telling the jury that it 
was none of their business who killed Du- 
vall if it were not proved “beyond a 
reasonable doubt” that Jackson did it. 
But with every chance we were entitled to 
and with all the work I could do, we lost 
the case,—or nearly so. The verdict was a 
surprise to all except, possibly, to Divine 
Omniscience, which is alleged by some io 
have foreknowledge of the ways of petit 
juries. The jury finally returned a ver- 
dict for murder in the second degree, with 
a sentence of ten years in the penitentiary. 

It appeared afterwards that one man on 
that jury made a speech to his fellows that 
had more effect on them than all that was 
said by the witnesses, court, and lawyers. 
After the jury had retired to consider 
their verdict, he soon found that all the 
rest of them were determined to hang 
Jackson, because they did not know any- 
body else to hang. Then he declared 
himself: “TI was in that killing at Tomb- 
stone, where seventeen men were killed out 
of a possible twenty-two shot, and I saw 
Jackson there. I never saw him before, 




















and I’ve never seen him since until this 
trial commenced. I’ve a chunk of lead 
in my pocket now that come from his 
gun and was dug out of my hide. I’ve 
been carrying it fer him fer ten years, and 
if he hadn’t got into this scrape I ’d have 
got him some time or he ’d have finished 
me. I’ve got him now where I can hang 
him if I want to. Maybe you think I’m 
going to do it. But I ain’t. I am not 
that kind of a cuss. But if I voted to 
hang him, it might look that way. So 
yer see that I can never agree to a 
verdict for hanging without convicting 
myself of being. a d—n ornery hound. 
Now, I know that no man who fought like 
Jackson did at Tombstone that day ever 
shot a man in his sleep—and yer know 
it, too. The evidence that we have to go 
by is right square agin him, I know; but 
it don’t convince me, and I don’t have to 
agree to it. Now, 1 ‘ll tell yer that in 
order to prevent a disagreement of this 
jury and give another fool jury a chance 
to hang this man, which they probably 
would do, I’ll agree to a penitentiary 
sentence. There must be no hanging and 
no hung jury this trip. Them’s my 
terms; and if they ain’t agreed to, I give 
each one of yer square and regular notice 
right now of gun-play the first chance. 
When it ’s agreed, wake me up. I’ve had 
my say.” 

They wrangled over it for two days, and 
then agreed to it. 

I might have delayed matters by a 
motion for a new trial and appeal, and 
that sort of thing, but there was no 
question of law involved, and I was afraid 
to risk a new trial anyhow. We could not 
depend on getting on the next jury some 
other fellow that Jackson had shot at. 
There were not many such left to tell 
about it. Men known to be dead are not 
eligible for jury-service in Colorado. I 
went to talk with Jackson about it, and 
found his mind made up on that point, too. 

“No,” he said; “we ain’t got no time 
nor money to waste on law’s delay, and 
all that fer me. Save them for the 
other feller.” 

“ What other fellow ?” 

“Why, that feller what done up my 
partner. You ’ve saved my life, and I’m 
glad of it now. Not but what I’d a 
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heap ruther hang, of course, than go to 
the pen, if it warn’t fer one thing. I 
want to git that other feller. That 
trustee business I give you still goes, till 
1 get out, only you’ve got something 
more to do to earn your five thousand 
dollars. You must ketch that feller, and 
then youll have to defend ’im, maybe, 
if you git *im anyways soon.” 

“Why should I defend him?” 

“Why, because I want ‘im! Sabe? 
You ketch *im and have ’im locked up, 
but you must n’t let em hang ’im. Work 
things so as to keep *im on hand till 
I git out, and I'll fix ’im. That’s what 
I’m alivin’ fer now. An’, say, don’t yer 
go monkeyin’ around about a pardon fer 
me. I ain’t done anything, and I don’t 
want no pardon, and won’t have it no 
ways. An’ then, I don’t want to use up 
my pardon privilege now. I may want 
one after 1 git out worse *n I do now. 
An’ that ’s what.” 

And that was all he would say about 
that or anything else connected with the 
case. In a few days they took him off to 
Cafion City. I stayed with him all the 
time after the trial until the prison-doors 
closed upon one of the best and gamest 
men I ever knew. 

His last words to me were: “ Remem- 
ber what I tell you. Ketch the cuss an’ 
keep *im fer me.” 


Professor Allen McKenzie, a young 
friend of mine, a professor of natural 
sciences in a Western college, came to 
visit me in the mountains during the latter 
part of October to recuperate his health, 
broken by close application to his scientific 
studies. He was the most careful and 
persistent investigator of natural phenom- 
ena and the closest observer I ever knew. 

One day I told him my poor client’s 
hard story and showed him the revolver, 
which I had in my office. He did not 
appear to take much interest in the matter 
at first. As he supposed some unknown 
enemy had killed the man, it was merely 
a detective story, which had no particular 
interest for him. He was not a detective 
nor a lawyer. But the revolver seemed to 
attract his attention, and he gave it one of 
his minute and careful examinations. 
Then he made me go carefully over the 
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evidence again with him. I saw he was 
becoming absorbed in the subject, and 
wondered what he had seen to attract his 
mind. 

That evening, however, he asked me if 
I could take him up to that cabin the 
next day, which happened to be Sunday, 
as he wished to examine the scene of ti. 
tragedy. 

“There is something connected with 
that case that I do not understand,” said 
he, “and I want to investigate the matter 
on the spot.” 

That settled it. I knew he would not 
rest until he knew all there was to be 
known about it. So the next day I 
took him up and left him there, as he pro- 
posed to stay several days. I had pre- 
viously taken possession of the place and 
locked up the cabin, just as it was, and we 
found everything about it apparently just 
as it had been on the day of the murder, 
except, of course, that the body had been 
taken away and buried. 

I returned home at once, as I was very 
busy, and did not see or hear anything of 
him during the week ; but the next Sunday 
I rode up there again, to see what had be- 
come of him, arriving at the place about 
noon. I found him sitting in the cabin- 
door calmly smoking—and doing nothing. 
I knew from the look of rest upon his 
face that he had accomplished something. 
There could be no repose in that counte- 
nance as long as there was some problem 
that was not clear to his mind. 

“What!” said I. “Have you found 
the murderer ?” 

“T think I have located him, as your 
bloodhound man-hunters say. I expect 
that he will show himself here within the 
next hour, and then you may catch him if 
you wish.” 

“ Are you sure about that? 
you discovered ?” 

“There are many things we cannot be 
sure about until we have tested them. We 
call those tests experiments. The experi- 
ment I have in view may not result in 
the way I hope it will once in five hundred 
times. But if it should do so once, that 
will prove that the same thing happened 
before under similar conditions, and you 
can then know who your murderer was.” 
“What are you going to do?” said I. 


What have 
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“Just be patient, and wait until 
time comes, and I will show you. In the 
mean time do not talk. You disturb me.” 

In about half an hour he began to grow 
uneasy, and seemed ready to begin opera- 
tions. We then went inside the cabin. 
] found that he had fixed up a “ dummy ” 
on the bed, with a gourd the size of a 
man’s head resting on the pillow. A 
revolver also lay on the bureau in the 
place Jackson had marked. Otherwise, so 
far as I could see, the cabin was exactly 
as it was the day we held that inquest. 

I watched my friend’s movements with 
great interest. He examined carefully his 
dummy and the bed and the pistol. Just 
at one o’clock he placed a stool in the 
center of the room and asked me to sit 
there and to keep perfectly still, but to 
watch everything as closely as possible. 
He then closed the doors and threw a 
blanket over each window, making the 
room almost perfectly dark. 

“This looks like a seance,” said I. 
“ Are you expecting spooks ?” 

“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” But this is no dream.” 

Was he a spiritualist? The scene 
looked uncanny in the shadowy darkness. 
The outlines on the bed now looked 
horribly like a corpse. The old gourd 
assumed the very likeness of a man’s 
skull. The silence became oppressive. I 
began to feel creepy. I could hear the 
Professor’s deep and rapid breathing, and 
I knew he was watching something with 
all the intentness of his earnest nature. 
What could it be? 

“What can you see to watch in this 
infernal darkness?” I whispered. 

“Hush! It will be light enough in a 
moment.” 

Even as he spoke it began to grow 
lighter, though he had not struck a light 
or made a perceptible motion toward the 
window. My eyes had been on the corpse- 
like figure on the bed, but I could see the 
light increasing, and as I looked around 
the room my eyes fell on the mirror on the 
bureau. The light was coming from it! 
And as I looked, it assumed the appear- 
ance of a sheet of flame. Then I noticed 
a bright ray of light coming from some- 
where and striking the glass near the 














center. I followed the ray with my eye 
and found it was coming from the sun 
through a hole in the roof, which must 
be so situated that the sun would not 
shine through it till a certain moment. 
Gradually I saw the glass change its ap- 
pearance, and instead of being a sheet of 
flame, the light seemed to go out of it-— 
all but one little spot in the center of the 
mirror, which, though bright still, threw 
out little light, and the room became al- 
most dark again. 

The silence was so intense that I seemed 
to hear and feel it growing stiller and 
stiller, as the silence of the earth increases 
during a total eclipse. I could hear the 
Professor breathing softly. A fly began 
buzzing in a web in the corner of the 
room. : 

I could hear the birds on the roof. The 
centipedes came up out of the floor, and I 
could see ants crawling around. Present- 
ly a big gray rat appeared from under the 
bed and commenced to creep across the 
room. So awful was the stillness that I 
fancied I could hear the animal’s feet slide 
along the floor, though he lifted them as 
carefully and softly as would his 
ancient enemy, the cat. 

His black eyes gleamed and glistened 
like diamonds. 

Still the Professor stood there, motion- 
less and silent. I could see his eyes shine 
and his face twitch, but no other sign of 
life or motion made he. For fifteen 
minutes or more—it seemed an hour—he 
had stood there watching something, I 
could not tell what. So long had we re- 
mained without moving a muscle that I 
felt that I was becoming cramped and out 
of patience, and I was about to cry out 
that I could stand it no longer, when all 
at once there came a startling report of a 
pistol—the gourd on the bed split open— 
the straw pillow on the other side turned 
over—and the pistol on the bureau re- 
coiled and fell upon the floor in nearly 
the same spot where that pistol was found 
— killed Joe Duvall three months be- 
ore. 


The Professor snatched the blanket 


from the window, and with his face 
radiant with triumph pointed to the sun 
shining through the hole in the roof, and 
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cried out, “ There is your murderer! Go 
and catch him!”, . 

It was even so. The sun’s rays, con- 
centrated in and reflected by the glass, 
had heated the top cartridge to the ex- 
plosive point, with the result that we 
have seen. 


“ How did you happen to get on to that, 
Professor?” said I afterward. “ What 
circumstance led you to guess that it was 
an accident ?” 

“There are no guesses in science nor 
accidents in the operations of nature,” he 
replied. “Everything is the inevitable 
result of a certain cause. Knowing the 
cause, we can predict the result; seeing 
the result, we can by careful investiga- 
tion usually ascertain the cause—not al- 
ways, for in our investigations we do not 
always find the same conditions that may 
have existed once before.” 

As he then explained, his attention had 
been first caught by the fact that the ex- 
ploded cartridge was on the “ left-hand 
side of the gun,” or behind the hammer, 
when it should have been on the other 
side after passing under the hammer. 
That could not have been an accident, and 
there seemed to be no reason for the mur- 
derer stopping intentionally to put the 
chambers into that position. None of us 
had attached any importance to this, but 
that little unexplained circumstance had 
led the Professor to investigate that 
peculiar feature, and in doing so he had 
been led from one point to another until 
he was able to solve the whole mystery. 
Upon examining the cartridge he had 
discovered another thing we had not 
noticed. That cartridge had no marks of 
the hammer upon it, and consequently it 
was clear that it had never been under it, 
but had been fired by some other means. 
He could not account for that, and deter- 
mined to investigate still further at the 
cabin itself. 

He spent the first day and all that night 
examining the cabin and its surroundings 
and contents. Being exhausted about 
daylight, he lay down on the bed to sleep. 
During the night he had spread blankets 
over the windows in order to keep his light 
from attracting attention. He woke up 
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about noon in the darkened room, and dis- 
covered the ray of light illuminating the 
whole glass and afterward dying away toa 
little spot in the center. He found that 
the mirror was a fine piece of German 
plate-glass, but imperfect. It had been 
spoiled in manufacture, and, instead of be- 
ing a plane surface, was quite curved. 
This defect accounted for its having been 
put into a cheap piece of furniture, and 
made it, in short, a powerful concentrator 
of the sun’s rays. It caught them and de- 
flected them on to the pistol and the 
head of the cartridge and exploded it. 
After several tests the Professor had pro- 
duced the explosion once before and again 
on the day I was there. 


I lost no time in seeing the Governor 
and procuring Jackson’s pardon, and soon 
got him out of prison. He had had enough 
of prison life, and accepted the pardon, 
with some growling about it. 

As the Professor had “ketched the 
other feller,” he was entitled to that five 
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thousand dollars—and he bought a very 
fine collection of bugs with the money. 
Jackson insisted that I should have five 
thousand dollars too, but we compromised 
on an interest in the mine. I supplied 
proper machinery for working it and soon 
developed its richness, and it has made us 
both wealthy. 

Jackson has plenty of friends now and 
some “ folks that he knows of,” to-wit, a 
good wife and three fine children. They 
have an elegant winter residence in Den- 
ver and an equally elegant summer home 
in the Uncompahgre Mountains, where the 
Professor and I are now spending the 
summer. The Professor is cultivating the’ 
acquaintance of a Gila monster, with a 
view to discovering an antidote for its 
bite, but has about concluded that the rep- 
tile is not poisonous, after all. Jackson 
and his family are traveling in Europe. 
From my window, as I write, I can see 
the great block of onyx that marks Joe 
Duvall’s grave. 








ETC. - +. 














IT IS a startling discovery at first sight, 
that which Julian Hawthorne announces— 
that all the really nice peo- 


Anarchists ple in the world are an- 
and archists. But Hawthorne 
Antarchists is careful to explain that 


there are anarchists and 
anarchists, and he does not mean to classify 
his agreeable acquaintances with the red- 
handed assassinators of kings, whose diabol- 
isms threaten social safety and would con- 
stitute, were they ultimately to triumph, a 
régime of terror of which hell itself would 
be envious. 

As regards attitude toward constituted 
and established law, there are three classes 
of people. There are those, in the first place, 
—and they are the great majority,—who pro- 
pose to live, and do practically live, on 
the level of civil legislation. Obedience to 
legislated law is with them the highest vir- 
tue. They are conformists, and so good citi- 


zens and the delight of rulers. To be sure, 
their lives are ordinary, their conduct a rou- 
tine, and their characters cast in a common 
and unindividualized mold. Each obedient 
and law-abiding citizen is like the other, 
and their performance of social functions is 
a monotony. There can be no doubt of the 
every-day value of this order of virtue. It 
gives integrity and stability to the common 
life of men. 

The monotony of the social life is broken, 
however, and seriously, by another class— 
those who live below the plane of law. They 
are the children of Ephraim. The restraints 
of civilization are to them irksome and hate- 
ful. They lack that wholesome altruistic 
conscience that recognizes the necessity of 
agreed rules regulating the relations of man 
to man. They are the recalcitrants, the 
social rebels who, thus far in human time, 
have perpetually jeopardized the common 
peace and put an element of uncertainty, in- 
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stability, into every successive civil order. 
They are girded by unrighteousness (un- 
rightness) and inspired by the demons of 
crime. And this is the real anarchy. To 
quell it is the task of statesmanship—to re- 
deem it, the problem of philanthropy. 

There is yet a third class. They are that 
elect minority of humankind who live above 
law. That is, they regard all statutes, all en- 
actments of constituted authority, all legis- 
lations and institutions of civilized society, 
as falling short yet, and failing to provide 
for the ultimate, just, adequate, and rational 
relations of man to man. They are hot in 
rebellion against established law; indeed, 
they both obey and champion it. But their 
purposes are beyond it, their aspirations 
above it, and their lives surpass it. They are 
“ harried,” as Emerson says, “ by love of the 
best.” Jesus of Nazareth was one of these. 
“ Except your righteousness exceed that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees,” etc. “I am come 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it” (fill 
it full). To fill the law full, and then over- 
flow it, and do greater social deeds and be 
better men than the law has ever contem- 
plated,—this is the inspiring ideal which— 
thank God! or thank human nature! or 
thank Evolution! or thank whatever has 
brought it about!—dominates that choice 
company of men and women, immortal al- 
ready, who foresee and fore-announce the 
way of light for humankind, the kingdom of 
perfect truth, the “astronomy of peace.” 

It is such as these, very likely, that 
Hawthorne considers when he makes out his 
enlarged. census of anarchists. But are they 
anarchists? No; for that term is too far 
gone, too nearly like the forehead mark of 
Cain, to redeem it for the nobler use of desig- 
nating these best exponents of what lies 
radically in the essential and sacred core of 
human nature. However, we might call 
them antarchists—self-rulers, whose very 
hearts are the sources of principles and in- 
spirations which never destroy law except 
by the fulfilling of it, in the sense of that 
same Jesus, who is their fore-leader. 

At any rate, they are the true aristoi of 
society—the best—and hold in their hands the 
progress power of civilized life. It is to them 
that the world must look for its ultimate 
realizations. As their circle grows, there is 


brighter hope for the appearance here of 
that man for whom the ages have their 
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turmoil and unending shift of scene and cir- 
cumstance—the “man of all the zones and 
countless days.” 


IT WAS a clever performance—that of 
our talented and now famous contributor, 
Jack London, in extolling 
About the “The Dignity of Dollars.” 
“Dignity of But he should have had a 
Dollars ” caution not to make his 
philosophy so provocative as 
to call forth such a broadside of missiles— 
missives we mean—aimed at the editor's 
head in the hope of their glancing off and 
hitting Mr. London’s self, so giving him 
more or less of what he deserves. The 
article seemed as innocent as it was read- 
able, and withal very human and genial, and 
we had no suspicion that it would evoke 
comment in such a degree as is shown by 
the following letters—all of which have been 
sent, or might, could, would, or should 
have been sent to the editor’s sanctum dur- 
ing the month just passed. We publish 
them all, just as they were written, in order 
to show what a many-threaded tangle of 
thought there is upon such a subject as our 
contributor has opened up in his unique 
essay. 
From Napa 
To the Editor of the Overland. 

Dear Sir—In “ The Dignity of Dollars” 
(July OVERLAND) Mr. Jack London brings 
forward the idea that the mere possession 
of the dollar lends dignity to the possessor. 
Is it the dollar that is the source of dignity, 
or is it the honesty in one’s own heart? 
The honest dollar lends dignity to man for 
he feels it is the equivalent of the good he 
has done the world, and that the world owes 
him just so much. With the dishonest dollar 
it must needs be different. Had not Christ 
more dignity than all the money-changers in 
the temple? Is there such a thing as a digni- 
fied Shylock? It is true that the honest 
dollar and the dishonest dollar both exact 
dishonest homage; but I have known the 
mere word of a man without a dollar to be 
more dignified and to inspire more homage 
than the flowery speech of a man with 
thousands. The man whom Mr. London de- 
scribes ‘‘ working industriously among his 
cabbages ” probably never had a dollar “in 
the hogskin,” but he had about him the pro- 
ducts of his own honest toil, and in his 
manner the dignity of the Village Black- 
smith:— 

“And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man.’ 
Yours very truly, 
FRED S. WALKER. 
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From Poverty Flat 


To the Editor of the Overland. 

Dear Sir—I guess I am clay-born enough, 
and, at any rate, I am poor enough to appre- 
ciate fully Mr. Jack London’s article about 
dollars, etc. But I see his philosophy only 
on the negative side of it, and from under a 
shade of hopelessness; for I see no way of 
ever experiencing for myself that dignity 
about which he waxes so eloquent. I never 
have had dollars—fractions of a dollar being 
all I have been able to accumulate at a time. 
And so, instead of enjoying a conscious 
dignity, I am the object of ceaseless indigni- 
ties heaped upon me because of my chronic 
dollarless condition. 

But now, sir, do you think there would 
be, or possibly could be, any dignity of dol- 
lars at all if it were not for us who are poor? 
Are we not the foils to the dollared gentle- 
men, who are able to swagger about and 
play their game of social royalty only 
because our condition presents such a con- 
trast to theirs? And, sir, if this is so, does 
not society really owe us—the impoverished 
—at least a plain living, soup anyhow and a 
crust, so as to keep us alive and in service 
for this express purpose? Why, if it were 
not for us and the useful function we per- 
form, there would be no spur to dollar- 
getting. What avail would have been Mr. 
London’s “ plethoric belt,” if it had not been 
for the unbelted crowd who bent their backs 
and enabled him to put on his lofty airs? I 
tell you, sir, that article has almost made 
me feel contented with my lot. It makes 
me think that perhaps I am good for some- 
thing after all; and perhaps, after I have 
served my day and generation in this 
humble capacity I may get a great post- 
judgment reward and have an earned 
dignity of my own. Yours etc., 

IMPECUNIOUS. 


From Nob Hill 


To the Editor of the Overland. 

Dear Sir—I don’t know who Jack London 
is, or what standing he has in the business 
world, but I was pleased with his article 
in the July OVERLAND, which I read as I 
came up from Los Angeles on the Southern 
Pacific. I own a big block of stock in that 
successful corporation, and this being known 
to the trainmen and other employees all 
along the route, I received numerous atten- 
tions on the trip which corroborated and 
illustrated Mr. London’s idea. That idea is 
very true—truer, I suspect, than he himself 
understands. The fact is that the only sure 
“personal dignity” is that which money 
brings. That man does perfectly right who 
“ measures himself by his pocket-book.” As 


_ things go in the world this is the only re- 


liable measurement. Henry Ward Beecher 
went throughout the country many years 
ago delivering a lecture on “ Manhood and 
Money.” I never heard the lecture, but 
imagine that it demonstrated the certain 


fact that the surest culture for manhood is 
to pitch in and win a fortune. There is not 
the least doubt about the soundness of this 
view, and I wish the whole contemptible set 
of disgruntled agitators—many of them 
without enough money to buy a schooner 
of beer—could learn the lesson. There is 
just one way open to the discontented poor 
man: that is, to scramble around, use his 
brains, save his money, watch his chances, 
and get out of his present class and into the 
moneyed class. This will make a man of 
him among men. 

I want to thank your Jack London for his 
common sense—so far «s it goes. I would 
be willing to contribute handsomely toward 
publishing his essay as a tract, if he would 
add to it some things that I could suggest. 
He is on the right track. The “ Dignity of 
Dollars,’—that is a good wholesome phrase 
—long may it echo! 

Yours very truly, 
M. AYER. 


From the Open Road 


Mr. Editor—You don’t know me, and of 
course would n’t want to—for I’m a strait 
middle-of-the-road tramp, and expect to be 
just that until haystacks and brake-beams 
are no more. Down near Fresno I struck 
a woman for a handout and got it. She gave 
me a cold bite, and in place of pie passed 
over a copy of your mag. and I read in it 
what your Jack o’ London had to say bout 
the D. of D. It aint often that I write any 
letters—not very often, you see, that I can 
pick up a stamp—but I’ve just got to say 
a piece of my mind about tnis. An’ I’ve 
got a philosify of my own—one that’ll stand 
all sorts o’ weather and not blow away, as 
this man’s did, between cities. 

It’s all nonsense—this splutter about dol- 
lars. The boss thing is to know how to get 
on without ’em and be happier for it. I 
claim that the successful tramp is the most 
successful man alive to-day. ’Cause he is 
the most independent. His happiness aint 
tied up in any old “ hogskin belt,” ‘long 
with Alaska nuggets. He ain’t haunted 
with no visions and voices of cabbage-men 
and other working spooks, sassing him with 
their nonsensical and impertnent questions. 
He don’t have to crawl before no shylock. 
He has the freedom o’ the world, and the 
whole ot society is his forage field. And 
as for “dignity” and the sense of being a 
heap better than any body else, its an every- 
day thing for him to put his thumb on his 
nose and twirl his fingers at millionaires 
and all the rest of proud, bloated, and stuck- 
up humanity. 

If London would come along o’ me, I’d 
show him how to live so that he‘d 
never be “shriveled up” again, or have 
“heavy feet,” or a “soul like a mealsack ” 
—though of course he might once in a while 
be “limp with emptiness.” So long, 

ESAU, THE ROVER. 
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From the Man With a Hoe 


To the Overland Editor. 

Respected Sir—I should think after all the 
trouble that man Markham has made for 
me and my kind, we might be let alone for 
a while. If this Mr. London is going to 
write about us, he ought to understand that 
we are n’t any such fools as he makes out in 
the article which my wife read to me last 
night out of your paper. When he comes 
along and leans over the fence where I’m 
at work, it won’t be any cabbages of his 
that I’ll ask him about. What I want to 
know is where his money is; for my 
cabbages are for sale—what of ’em we don’t 
use for boiled dinner and coldslaw at my 
table. It’s a good crop here in my garden 
patch and I done it all with my own hands, 
and I’d like to know what’s become of that 
preacher doctrine and stump speaker’s talk 
about the Dignity of Labor? We that till the 
soil have been told a million times that we 
are the real backbone of this country and 
need n’t cringe nor scrape before any man, 
belt or no belt. I’m going to stick to it 
that we ain’t “ measured by the dollars we 
possess,” but by the honest work we do. 
Instead of going from city to city and roam- 
ing round the country, and sneaking into 
pawnbroker shops and writing magazine 
trash, if an able-bodied man wants a good 
honest job I ’ll furnish him a hoe and set him 
at work. Please tell your contributor that 
this offer stands open. 

Yours for the Dignity of Work, 
FARMER. 


From Three Balls 


Editor of the Overland. 

Sir—There might be something better for 
a magazine, I should think, than to abuse 
those who are engaged in one of the great 
and necessary businesses of this country. It 
is not a fair putting of the case to say that 
men of my profession practice the “ exaction 
of toll from misery” and that we are 
“pblood-suckers and vampires” and our 
“very existence is a sacrilege and a blas- 
phemy.” (See page 56 of your July maga- 
zine.) The truth is that we simply help out 
those who are in desperate straits. We ad- 
vance money to people who cannot possibly 
get it anywhere else. To be sure, we loan 
money on a per cent. higher than that on 
well-secured bank loans; but then, no one 
else would loan money to these people on 
any terms whatever. So we are merely doing 
a kindness to such as society gives the cold 
shoulder. Which is the worse then—the 
bankers who won’t loan their money even at 
a thousand per cent., or we pawnbrokers 
who have mercy upon them, with only a 
reasonable caution that we shall not lose 
anything by our kindness. 

Then, too, its a trifle inconsistent to 





blame us for being somewhat cool and re- 
served when a man presents himself for our 
charity, (this is what it really is). That is 
simply because in the circumstances we 
happen to have the “ dignity of dollars” and 
he hasn’t. Its as right for us as it is for 
him after he gets our money. 
YOUR UNCLE. 


From San Quentin 


Dear Mr. Editor—In the prison library I 
read your magazine—the July number—aud 
took considerable pleasure and no small 
comfort in perusing “The Dignity of Dol- 
lars.” I am a lawyer and was sent up here 
by an inconsiderate judge for seizing on my 
opportunities in dealing with probate cases. 
Now what I did was done solely in pursuit 
of this same dignity of dollars, which I ap- 
preciate as much as any man can. And the 
methods I adopted were no more reprehensi- 
ble than the methods of the big lawyers who 
handle the litigations over great estates, 
though their way of proceeding is more 
direct and brazen-faced. They simply pre- 
sume on their inflated reputations and 
charge such enormous fees that the estaivs 
are often eaten up entirely and heirs get 
nothing or only mere pittances. The courts 
allow this to go on and on and attorneys of 
note bloom and bourgeon into wealth and 
legal fame. Some of us, not being able to 
practice the depredations of greac and recog- 
nized talent, practice those of legal strategy 
and the tricks suggested by our wits. And all 
of us are merely using our chances for the 
one end of attaining to the “ dignity of dol- 
lars.” To be sure we cut off large slices here 
and there, but this is no more than the 
corporations do—such as railroads, gas, and 
water companies and so on througn a long 
list. They all get “all the traffic will bear,” 
and consider it justified by this universal 
passion for the “dignity” aforesaid. So I 
hold that the whole of them, big and little, 
ought to be put in here, or else that I ought 
to be pardoned out. 

Yours, 
NUMBER ——. 


We have no comment to make on these 
letters, except that they suggest the possi- 
bility of a very interesting companion essay 
on “The Dignity of Dollar-Getting.” It is 
evident that some very curious ideas are 
abroad on this whole question of money— 
the pursuit of it and the relation it sustains 
to manhood and character and the innermost 
and deepest truth of things. No one could 
deal with this subject more forcibly or to 
greater edification tnan Mr. London whose 
pen both runs to the rhythm of music apd 
is dipped in the ink of philosophy. 
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The Heart’s Highway 

MARY E. WILKINS has ventured into 
the field of historical romance in a story 
laid in Virginia in the seventeenth century, 
just after Bacon’s Rebellion. The author 
indulges in a description of her heroine. 
which we quote, as being one of the most 
remarkable we have ever met. with. 
especially in an historical novel. It is the 
lover’s picture of his beloved:— 


I have seen many beautiful things in 
my life, as happens to every one living in 
a world which hath little fault as to its 
appearance, if one can outlook the shadow 
which his own selfishness of sorrow and 
disappointment may cast before him; but it 
seemed that evening, when 1 saw Mary 
Cavendish dressed for the governor’s ball, 
that she was the crown of all. I verily 
believe that never since the world was made, 
not even that beautiful first woman who 
comprehended in herself all those witcheries 
of her sex which have been ever since to our 
rapture and undoing, not even Eve when 
Adam first saw her in Paradise, nor Helen, 
nor Cleopatra, nor any of those women 
whose faces have made powers of them and 
given them niches in history, were as beauti- 
ful as Mary Cavendish that night. And I 
doubt if it were because she was beheld by 
the eyes of a lover. I verily believe that I 
saw her aright, and gave her beauty no 
glamour because of my fondness for her, 
for not one whit more did I love her in that 
splendor than in her plainest gown. But, 
oh, when she stood before her grandmother 
and me and a concourse of slaves all in a 
ferment of awe and admiration, with flash- 
ings of white teeth and upheavals of eyes 
and flingings aloft of hands in nalf-savage 
gesticulation, and courtesied and turned her- 
self about in innocent delight at her own 
loveliness, and yet with the sweetest 
modesty and apology that She was knowing 
to it! That stuff which had been sent to my 
Lady Culpeper, and which had been inter- 
cepted ere it reached her was of a most rich 
and wonderful kind. The blue of it was 
like the sky, and through it ran the gleam of 
silver in a flower pattern, and a great string 
of pearls gleamed on her bosom, and never 
was anything like that mixture of triumph 
in, and abashedness before, her own exceed- 
ing beauty and her perception of it in one’s 
eyes in her dear and lovely face. She looked 
at us and actually shrank a little, as if our 
admiration were something of an affront to 





her maiden modesty, and blushed, and then 
she laughed to cover it, and swept a courtesy 
in her circling shimmer of blue, and tossed 
her head and flirted a little fan, which 
looked like the wing of a butterfly, before 
her face. 

Readers of this description will doubtless 
desire to follow the fortunes of this charm- 
ing creature along The Heart's Highway. 


The Isle of the Winds 

THAT industrious and fecund writer, Mr. 
S. R. Crockett, has kept up his dashing pace 
in another romance of adventure bearing 
the above-named title. The author him- 
self describes this as “a rollicking and ad- 
venturous tale after the manner of ‘The 
Raiders.’” Mr. Crockett is supposed to have 
made use of a private memoir and to have 
woven into his romance a web of historical 
happenings. The beginnings of the story 
are laid in a Scotch village, where two chil- 
dren are kidnaped and sold away into 
slavery in the West India Islands, and fall 
into the hands of buccaneers—afterward the 
Holy Inquisition in Porto Rico. The time 
is the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The book is certainly not dull. 


Besieged by the Boers 

E. OLIVER ASHE, a British hospital 
surgeon, was with the garrison so long be- 
sieged at Kimberley, and gives a plain, 
unexaggerated, and presumably reliable ac- 
count of life in the beleagured town. It is 
stated that the surgeon’s notes of incidents 
and happenings under these _ peculiarly 
stressful conditions were not originally in- 
tended for publication—a fact which gives 
to his narrative a vivid and day-by-day 
reality, so that the reader imagines himself 
an observer of what is recorded, if not a 
participant in the events. Julian Ralph says 
cf the book:— 


The public will get, as it got from Pepys’ 
diary, the full charm of a free and easy, 
human, wholly frank and artless story of 
an active and manly man’s experience at 
I know that it will stand 


a great crisis. 
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alone and will last as long as men care to 
read of life under queer, untoward, and ex- 
traordinary conditions. It is frank, human, 
gossipy, fair, fearless, and true. It will be 
sure to nave a good sale, for it is free and 
fearless as the air on the veldt. 


A Country Without Strikes 

WHATEVER Henry Demarest Lloyd 
writes on social and industrial economy is 
certain to be read with attentive interest in 
both America and England, and his account 
of the inception, adoption, and general work- 
ings of the New Zealand Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act is one of the most 
important and timely of his able essays. In 
an introduction to the book, Mr. William 
Pember Reeves, Ex-Minister of Labor ia 
New Zealand, calls the self-governed colonies 
of Great Britain “ political laboratories,’’ 
implying a working-out in them, on com- 
paratively free lines, of some of the great 
present-day social and political problems. 
Among these colonies New Zealand appears 
as the “most simple and complete little de- 
mocracy in the world,” its legislation facile 
and in the hands chiefly of the farmers. It 
is here that the sole experiment has been 
made thus far to submit all the conflicts that 
may arise between capital and labor to an 
impartial State tribunal, for arbitration. 
The act was adopted in 1894, and Mr. 
Lloyd’s volume gives a reliable account of 
what has happened in applying its pro- 
visions to the industrial disputes of the last 


five years. In the concluding chapter the 
author gives the following summary of the 
advantages which have accrued from 
the workings of the act:— 

1. Strikes and lockouts have _ been 
stopped. 


2. Wages and terms have been fixed so 
that manufacturers can make their contracts 
ahead without fear of disturbance. 

3. Workingmen, too, knowing that their 
income cannot be cut down nor locked out, 
can marry, buy land, build homes. 

4. Disputes arise continually, new terms 
are fixed, but industry goes on without in- 
terruption. 

5. No factory has been closed by the act. 

6. The country is more prosperous than 
ever. 

7. The awards of arbitration fix a stan- 
dard of living which other courts accept in 
deciding cases affecting workingmen. 

8. Awards made by compulsory arbitra- 
tion are often renewed by voluntary agree- 
ment when they expire. 
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9. Trades-unions are given new rights, 
and are called upon to admit all competent 
workingmen in the trade. 

10. Compulsion in the background makes 
conciliation easier. 

11. Compulsory publicity gives the pub- 
lic, the real arbitrator, all the facts of every 
dispute. 

12. Salaried classes, as well as wage- 
earners, are claiming the benefits of arbi- 
tration. 

13. Peaceable settlement with men has 
been made possible for the majorities of the 
employers who wanted to arbitrate, but 
were prevented by minorities of their asso- 
ciates. 

14. Labor and capital are being organ- 
ized into trade-unions and associations in- 
stead of mobs and monopolists. 

15. Trade honesty is promoted by the 
exposure of and prevention of frauds on the 
public. 

16. Humane and law-abiding business 
men seek the protection of the law to save 
themselves from destruction by the competi- 
tion of inhumane and law-breaking rivals. 

17. The weak and the strong are equal- 
ized both among capitalists and the working- 
men. 

18. The victory is given as nearly as 
possible to the right instead of to the strong, 
as in war. 

19. The concentration of power 
wealth is checked. 

20. The distribution of wealth is deter- 
mined along lines of reason, justice, and the 
greatest need, instead of along lines of great- 
est greed. 

21. Democracy is strengthened by these 
equalizations. 


and 


The Seafarers 

THIS is, we understand, a first book. It 
may be considered, upon that hypothesis, a 
notable achievement. It is by no means a 
great or even a very clever book, but it 
shows abundant evidence that the writer 
may some day accomplish excellent literary 
work. It is deficient rather in artistic 
quality than in the more robust essentials 
of a good novel. Incident there is and to 
spare; in fact, events crowd each other and 
jostle themselves in their efforts to shove 
their way to the reader’s attention. One is 
transported from a New England shipping: 
town to the island of Lampedusa, and again 
to the Far West. Thus one closes the book 
with the sensation of having been at a 
cyclorama. Sailors, negroes, a general, a 
lieutenant of engineers, a pirate crew, 


soldiers, Sicilians, ‘and others,” all appear, 
which is, we submit, overflowing measure 
for a book of little more than three hundred 
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pages. Yet the painstaking study of char- 
acter and the appreciation of motives shown 
must not be overlooked. Now and again a 
phrase strikes a genuine note of power 
which at once raises the tone of the work 
above the level of the ordinary. Some of 
the writing is very good, the descriptive 
portions being particularly noteworthy, even 
if there be a little too much of the prize- 
essay now and again about them. But per- 
haps the best point about it, in these days 
of artificial writing, is a genuine admiration 
for faith and loyalty and those other poor 
elementary virtues whose very modesty 
relegates them to the background in the 
modern story. It is in its main motive a 
delightfully simple tale of a strong man’s 
fidelity and a sweet woman’s affection. The 
lovers are admirable in all respects. We 
object that there are too many supernu- 
meraries, too much scene-shifting, and an 
excessive amount of red fire. 


Spencer and Spencerism 

IT WAS every way fitting that following 
upon the completion of Herbert Spencer’s 
great philosophic work and upon the attain- 
ment of his eightieth birthday an authorized 
attempt should be made to present the man 
and his achievements to the reading public 
in a lucid, succinct, and coherent volume 
both biographical and critical. This has now 
been done, and admirably, by Mr. Hector 
Macpherson in the book named above. Mr. 
Spencer has been the most prominent figure 
in philosophy during the last half-century, 
and has produced a system that has set a 
powerful stream of modern thought to flow- 
ing. His speculations have run counter to 
all the great traditions of philosophy, and 
have so disturbed the conservative ideas of 
the world as to call forth whole libraries of 
controversial writing. Mr. Macpherson has 
carefully traced the course of Spencer’s 
thought from the inception of his controlling 
ideas on the evolution theory to the final and 
complete outworking of it in the volumes 
which now stand credited to his genius. The 
chapters on The Cosmos Unveiled; The Evo- 
lution of Life; The Evolution of Mind; The 
Economic, the Political, and the BEthical 
Evolution of Society; The Evolution of 
Religion; and The Philosophic and Religious 
Aspects of Spencerism, will give the reader 
& very cogent and easily mastered view of 
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the salient elements of this great modern 
system of philosophic thought. For the dili- 
gent and brooding student there is in this 
volume almost a liberal education. 


South America 

FRANK G. CARPENTER takes his 
readers over a twenty-five-thousand mile 
sourney through the Isthmus of Panama and 
the lands of the Equator, Columbia, Hcua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Terra del Fuego, 
The Falklands, Argentina, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Brazil, the Guianas, Venezuela, and 
the Orinoco Basin. This is not a mere 
record of travels, or the adventures of a 
world-gadder, but a conscientious attempt 
to report to the reading world in a reliable 
way upon the real life of the peoples visited, 
their social conditions, their governments, 
their business methods, and trade. It has 
a further special purpose—namely, to place 
before the business world an accurate ac- 
count of the natural resources of the South 
American continent, and the openings for 
enterprising investment for capital. The 
notes for this valuable volume were taken 
while Mr. Carpenter was upon his remark- 
able journalistic expedition in the interests 
of North American newspapers, and reveal 
an industry and painstaking in the collection 
and arrangement of facts which will make 
the book indispensable to the business men 
having commercial interests in South 
America, and as well to the general reader. 


Bird Homes 
MR. A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE has 
given us one of the most charming nature- 
books of a season prolific in publications of 
that character. Here we have many a 
glimpse, as through the author’s eyes, into 
the homes of birds (their nests), and learn 
of their domestic methods, their nest-build- 
ing, their eggs, and their breeding habits in 
general. The birds whose home stories are 
here so delightfully told are those of the 
Eastern United States, and we hope that a 
similar service may be rendered eventually 
te the lovers of birds in other sections of the 
country. For this purports to be the first 
extended account, that is at once scientific 
and popular, of the detailed doings and ex- 
periences of birds during their breeding- 
season. 
Birds’ eggs receive careful attention and 
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ample description in this work. The author, 
however, takes pains in his introduction to 
warn his readers that he deprecates the 
customary careless, meaningless, and use- 
less collection of birds’ eggs in which so 
many indulge. He appeals to boys and men 
to relieve the anxious little bird-mothers 
from this terror, and to let the birds follow 
their instincts without disturbing them, ex- 
cept to observe what they do, and so become 
actually acquainted with them. It is an elo- 
quent defense of the natural rights of the 
bird tribe. 

The book is finely printed on heavy paper. 
quarto in size, and beautifully illustrated 
with reproductions—many of them in colors 
—from photographs taken by the author. 


From Sandhill to Pine 

UNDER this title are published six new 
stories by Bret Harte. The book is a pleas- 
ing contribution to summer literature. This 
is a somewhat commonplace remark to make 
of work by this writer, but it appears to be 
impossible to say more and to say it sin- 
cerely. The name of Bret Harte has not 
yet lost its charm; it is still potent, and the 
reviewer must admit a feeling of more than 
interest whenever it appears attached to a 
new piece of work. It seems but yesterday 
since those wonderful first stories delighted 
us, and they are as fresh to-day as when 
we chatted of them round distant firesides 
years and years ago. There is something 
of the old charm still lingering about these 
new stories; a faint fragrance of the rich 
life which glorified and animated the earlier 
work. The colors are faded and the old 
vigor has given place to a strange refine- 
ment, but the hand of the master is still 
there. It is long since Bret Harte saw a 
miner or vaquero, and it is hard for a man 
to write from memory—a memory, too, 
which is befogged in London. But if the 
old Bret Harte is not revealed in these 
stories, there is still enough of him to make 
good reading. The titles smack of the flavor 
of California,—‘ A Jack and Jill of the 
Sierra,” “ A Belle of Canada City,”—and the 
stories are good short stories, but there are 
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so many good short stories nowadays, and 
we want our Bret Harte back again. Does 
he ever there in London see the cloud of 
white dust on the hillside and the wonderful 
blue sky over the canyon, and the stage 
running down with the horses going free? 
Does he ever picture those miles and miles 
of wheat-fields which he has himself de- 
scribed? If so, he feels what we feel as we 
read this last of his works. 


Books Received 
A Country Without Strikes. A Visit to the 
Compulsory Arbitration Court of New 
Zealand. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 


Eben Holden. By Irving Bacheller. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Jonathan’s New Boy. By “ Pythias Damon.” 
Chicago: T. S. Denison. Paper, 25 cents. 


Spencer and Spencerism. By Hector Mac- 
pherson. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Cloth, $1.10; by mau, $1.25. 


Besieged by the Boers: A Diary of Life and 
Events in Kimberley During the Siege. 
By E. Oliver Ashe, Surgeon to the 
Kimberley Hospital. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25. 


The Isle of the Winds: A Romance of Scot- 
land and the West Indies in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


The Heart’s Highway: A Romance of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated by F. M. 
Du Mond. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50. 


South America, Social, Industrial, and Po-: 
litical. By Frank G. Carpenter. Akron, 
Ohio: The Saalfield Publishing Co. 


From Sand-Hill to Pine. By Bret Harte. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25. 


Bird Homes. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. $2.00. 
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A HALF YEAR OF THE OVERLAND. 

The bound volume of, the OVERLAND 
Monthly, which includes the numbers from 
January to June inclusive, is a fine picture 
book of Pacific Coast scenes, besides con- 
taining a large number of special articles 
and sketches that appeal to any Californian. 
Among the series of articles that are note- 
worthy are those dealing with Central 
American States, Indian life, the Philippines, 
and the Paris fair. Of stories, sketches, and 
poems there is a great variety, and they 
make up a readable volume.—S. F. Chronicle. 


First Rabbit—That town boy has been 
around here nearly a week and never once 
tried to kill us. Second Rabbit—Yes; he 
seems to be devoid of all human attributes. 
—Indianapolis Press. 


The OVERLAND Monthly for June con- 
tains a very interesting nine-page illustrated 
article by E. D. Ward, on the subject of the 
fish-hatchery at Ukiah and the spawning- 
station at Little Lake, together with trout 
fishing and trout streams in Mendocino 
County. Mendocinoites should order ihat 
number of the OVERLAND, as the article is 
ably. written and the illustrations are beauti- 
ful and well worthy of preservation.—Ukiah 
Dispatch-Democrat. 


“Jipson has failed in all the newspaper 
work he has undertaken.” ‘“ Are they going 
to bounce him?” “Oh, no. ‘Luey are going 
to make him the dramatic critic.”—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


Tne leading article in the June OVERLAND 
is on “Guadalupe, the Sacred City of 
Mexico,” by G. Cunningham. It is interest- 
ingly written and finely illustrated. Belle 
Sumner Angier describes the “ Torrey 
Pine,” in its unique habitat in San Diego 
County. John Oakley’s story, “A Gentleman 
in Khaki,” is continued. Josephine Tozier 
writes entertainingly of “Some Afternoon 
Amusements at the Paris Exposition.” An 
article on “The Wheel in the West” is 
evidently written by a sensible enthusiast on 





bicycling who disguises his personality 
under the pen-name of “Rotifer.” “A 
Symposium on the subject of “ What Shall 
Society Do to be Saved” contains the 
Socialist’s answer by Edward B. Payne; the 
Individualist’s answer by John P. Irish; the 
Prohibitionist’s answer by S. P. Mead, and 
“Present Processes Sufficient” by A. B. 
Nye. E. D. Ward describes “ Trout Culture 
in Mendocino.” Hester A. Benedict relates 
the story of “San Francisco’s First Postoffice 
and Its Builder.” There are short stories 
by Mattie E. Dudley and Saidee Gerard Bug- 
bee and poems by Elizabeth Harman, BE. F. 
Otis, Anna E. Samuel, Elinor Merrill, and 
A. K. Spero.—San Jose Herald. 


“That is the third time my watch has 
stopped this week,” said the shoe-clerk 
boarder. ‘ Well,” asked the Cheerful Idiot, 
“why don’t you pawn it?” ‘Pawn it?” 
asked the shoe-clerk boarder. “ Yes. Then 
you could have a good time,” said the Cheer- 
ful Idiot.—Indianapolis Press. 


THE JULY OVERLAND. 
Among the finely illustrated articles in 
the July OVERLAND Monthly are “The 
Santa Lucia of Santiago de Chile,” by 
Douglas White; ‘“ El Dulce Sueno de Me- 
jico,” by J. Mayne Baltimore; “A Remark- 
able Play,” a study of “ Ben Hur”; “ When 
Cotton Was King,” a sketch of the begin- 
nings of the Confederate States, by Eva V. 
Carlin, and *“ Fine Rugs,” by Dinah Sturgis. 
Jack London has a whimsical article on “The 
Dignity of Dollars,” and there is a short 
story of Manila life called ‘“‘ Barasso, the 
Fool of San Roque,” by Pierre N. Beringer, 
with a striking illustration by the author.— 
S. F. Chronicle. 


The public @#re requested to notify Mrs. E. 
Pearce, Room 85, Columbian Building, 916 
Market Street, (Phone Red 5211.), repse- 
sentative of the Prison and Hospital Reli- 
gious Association, of any magazines, books, 
clothing, etc., they will kindly donate. Mrs. 
Pearce will call or send for the same. Cloth- 
ing is needed. 
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TEN ACRES OF CHOICE ORANGE LAND 


in the district that sends to market the earliest Oranges in the State of California, ina 
thriving colony, surrounded by bearing orange and lemon orchards, 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Address A. B., Overland Monthly Office, San Francisco, Cal 
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with the President 


Supported by the President Improved Suspenders, the bicyclist 


bids good bye to discomfort. He can climb a hill and hardly 

realize it. He can turn the circle of a century run without extra 
fatigue. The reason is easily seen if you examine its remarkable 
features: Adjust front and back. 


Gives with every bend of the body. 
Combines, as no other suspender does, ease, comfort, convenience. 


President Suspender 


IMPROVED 


makes working easy and walking easy. For riding, golf, tennis, in office 

dress or evening dress, there is no hp yen in the world that equals it. 

spate getting the original —the only suspender on which trimmings 
not rust. 


$1500.00 f%%" 


Estimate 


To further popularize the President Suspender, we will make awards on 
November 5th, amounting to $1500.00 for the nearest estimates on the 
Presidential vote. Every purchaser of a pair of President Improved 
Suspenders can enter the contest. Particulars with each Sus- 

pender. Sold everywhere, or from us direct 50c, postpaid, 
Handsome booklet— President Pointers—with photos 
of all the Presidents—Free. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 242, Shirley, Mass. 
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Delightfully Refreshing in Summer. 


RICQLES 


Alcool de Menthe 


is the most wholesome and refreshing 
of all drinks which thirst or the fatiguing 
heat of Summer makes necessary ; a few 
drops in a glass of water will quench 
thirst most refreshingly. 

Gargling the throat removes mucus, 
purifies the breath and leaves a delicious 
freshness on the tongue and palate. 

A sovereign remedy for CHOLERA 
¢ MORBUS and DYSENTERY. 

Refuse imitations and substitutes, and 
insist on the name, “‘de Ricqleés.” 
Established 60 years. 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
B. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. 8., New York 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE VI.) 


not be followed wherever they went, as in 
the case of a mineral land location. 

Although containing gold in paying quanti- 
ties, it must, therefore, remain unworked, 
probably torever. 


—o— 


A Time-Saver.—Parke—“ Your wife tells 
me you have just bought her a new wheel.” 
Lane—“ Yes. She can now run home from 
the golf links and see the children occasion- 
ally.”—Detroit Free Press. 


—:0:— 


WHAT GROUSE EAT. 

What number of grasshoppers and in- 
sects may be eaten in a single day by a 
tame hen, or a grouse, depends entirely upon 
the size of the hoppers. Mrs. Hayward has 
an entomologist’s authority for it that a 
grown grouse will eat between 700 and 800 
insects a day. If this be true of a flock of 
grouse grown on Mr. Schwab’s White River 
farm last year and each in turn should have 
a covey of young now following them, the 
number of grasshoppers destroyed in the 
course of the season is almost beyond 
belief. 

The subject is, at least, worthy of more 
than a fleeting thought. 

Rev. Clark tells of an incident when he 
was farming in Sheridan County, from 
which some figures may be compiled. A 
friend drove into his place before noon for 
dinner, and throwing a grous. from the 
buggy, remarked he had shot it early in 
the morning, and it ought to be dressed and 
cooked before it could spoil. Rev. Clark 
dressed the grouse, and curious to know 
what it fed on opened its crop, which con- 
tained 208 grasshoppers, just as it had eaten 
them for breakfast. It was early summer 
and the insects were not large. If the 
grouse should devour so many hoppers 
three times a day, and that is reasonable, 
she will in a month destroy nearly 20,000 


Book of Gold Mines Free! 


A prominent Denver publisher who is familiar with every 
phase of life in the Cripple Creek (Colorado) gold camp has 
a published a volume which he styles “ (ripple Creek 

llustrated.’’ The book contains nearly 100 views of the big 
gold mines of the camp, a correct map, and in fact a world 
of information, Full reports of ore mined, dividends 
paid, etc. The edition cost $1000 to issue. 

To introduce his big illustrated weekly family paper 
(founded 1890) he will send you a copy of ** Cripple Creek 
Illustrated’’ and his paper 13 weeks on trial for 25c. Clubs 
of5, $1. Stamps taken. Latest mining news and western 
stories. Mention THE OvKRLAND when you write and 
address, /ilustrated Weekly, Denver, Colorado. 
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LIGHT-LINE 
SHORTHAND 


Has no Shading. It has connective vowels, 
and easy, flowing curves. It is simple, legible, 
and fast. 


Price, $1.05 postpaid 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
Pacific Coast Agents 


321-325 Sansome St. San Francisco 








GREAT SALE OF 


PIANOS 


ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Hamilton-Bancroft Co. 
$50.00 UPWARDS 


BYRON MAUZY wero. 


308-310-312 POST ST. 











BUCHANAN BROS. 


Hardware, Woodenware 
and Articles of House- 
hold Convenience eeeoe 


609-611 Sacramento St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers 
Dealers in... 





Brushes, Brooms 


and Feather Dusters 





Dr. A. C. PETERSON 


EYE, EAR, NOSE ano THROAT 
Orrice Hours: 53-55 Fourth Floor 
10:00 to 12:00 A. M. Spring Valley Building 
2:30 to 4:30 P. M. S. E. cor. 
Except Sunday Geary and Stockton Streets 
TEL, MAIN 1723 San Francisco, Cal. 
mae RESIDENCE, ALAMEDA 





Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 














C, HERRMANN & CO, 


THE HATTERS 


328 Kearny Street, Near Pine 


¢Entire But_pinc) 





The Only Manufacturing Retailers 


e »« ON THE COAST. . 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE 
In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND, 
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% BORATED 
ry \ met) | 





A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, and all _ 
afflictions of theskin. “A /itt/e 
igher in price, perhaps, thon 
worthless substitutes, but a reason for 
it.’’ Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful 







- after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25¢. 
Get Mennen’s, the original, Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J.| 








DEAFNESS 


THE AURAPHONE is a new invention 
‘which will restore the hearing of any 
one not BORN deaf. Invisible in the 

you ear, causing no discomfort. Send 

for Pamphlet,— mailed Free. Ad- 

p 9 dress F. F. FINLAY, 529 


Ellis St., Sa 
i Freee "CURED 





One Complete Set Overland 
Monthly in numbers, July, 1868, to June, 
1900,—56 volumes in good order. For 
sale at a bargain. Daty & CURRAN, 
206 Powell Street, San Francisco. 





” EVERY GENUyy 
HARTSHORN Stage 
WITiLER BEARS LAB, 





When you buy a shade mounted on 
a roller see to it that the dealer unrolls 
the shade and shows you the label on 
roller bearing .the Stewart Hartshorn 
signature; if it is not there, refuse it, 
as it is not a genuine 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


The market is full of poor shade rollers sold on the 
reputation made by the Hartshorn. Refusethem and 
accept only the genuine with the Hartshorn signature, 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 

















PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN 

















This is the season of greatest danger 
from fire. The prudent man insures himself 
against loss by taking out a policy in the 
FIREMEN’S FUND. INSURANCE COM- 
PANY—a Home Company with available 
cash assets of nearly four millions of dollars. 

—:0:— 

Mrs. Sportleigh—When you went hunting. 
Philip, what did you pay the guide? Sport- 
leigh (absently)—Do you mean for wages or 
game?—Harper’s Bazaar. 

—:0:— 

What is a VITAPHONE? Send to 
KOHLER & CHASE for circular giving full 
description. 

—:0:— 

“My wife,” boasted the happy young Ben- 
edict, “is an open book to me.” ‘“ Mine, 
too,” declared the old married man. “I 
can’t shut her up.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

; —:0:— 

THE HAPPIEST MAN is he who owns 

his home. Any man in even moderate cir- 


cumstances may become his own landlord 
if he but makes an effort. THE CONTI- 
NENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSO- 
CIATION of this city is prepared to assist 
the man who is willing to make the effort. 
Write them for information, free. 

—:0:— 

Mrs. Upperton—Ah! Is it yourself or 
your wife who is descended from King Al- 
fred? Mr. Commonstalk—Neither one of 
us. It is our daughter Henrietta and our 
son Perey.—Puck. 

—:0:— 

Thos. Cook & Son, Tourist Agents, are 
eonstantly arranging PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED trips for parties touring all parts 
of the world. Information supplied on ap- 
plication. 

—:0:— 

The Author—I wish I had time enough 
to write a good book. His Friend—Why 
not take it. Author—Can’t afford to. I am 
busy writing successful ones.—Life. 
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For COLORING ARISTO or any Collo- 
dion Paper the M. P. TUBE WATER 
COLORS are the best jn the market. Try 
them. 

—0:— 

In the Bakery.—Jaggs—Did you ever see a 
cake walk? Waggs—No; but I’ve seen a 
cracker box.—Chicago News. ~ 

—0:— 

If you are interested in VIOLINS you 
will enjoy visiting the collection of RARE 
OLD ONES which are on exhibition at the 
music warerooms of KOHLER & CHASE, 
26 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 

—:0:— 

“For mercy’s sake, how many pancakes 
have you had, Georgie?’ “Mamma, you 
know I’ve only learned to count as far as 
ten.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

—:0:— 

THE EAMES TRICYCLE is a _ vehicle 
made expressly for the use of invalids, com- 
bining ease, lightness, strength, and dura- 
bility, the most perfect result of years of 
experience in construction for the purpose 
designed and at reasonable cost. See ad on 
page 3 of this magazine. 

—0:— 

Mrs. Flatterer (reading)—A bed of quick- 
sand is the most treacherous and deadly 
thing on earth. Mr. Flatterer—Guess the 
chump who wrote that never saw our fold- 
ing bed.—Puck. 


Many of those who have been enjoying 
their vacation during the early summer 
months at the various resorts along the 
CALIFORNIA NORTHWESTERN RY., 
have returned to their homes. Those who 
intend taking their vacation during August 
and September can now easily find the de- 
sired accommodations. 

Call for “ Vacation,” a little book just 
issued by the Company, giving Camping 
Locations, Hotels, Mineral Spring Resorts, 
and a list of one hundred and sixty-seven 
farms and homes where board for the sum- 
mer can be secured at from $5.00 to $8.00 


per week. 
Ticket office, 650 Market Street (Chronicle 
Building). General office, Mutual Life 


Building, Sansome and California Streets, 
San Francisco. . 
R. X. RYAN, General Passenger Agt. 
H. C. WHITING, General Manager. 
—:0:— 

CAMERAS and PHOTO SUPPLIES in 
full stock at HOSMER’S agency, 538 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

—0:— 

Lawyer—V ere you ever called to serve on 
a jury before? Juror—No, sir. This is the 
first time my intelligence has ever been 
questioned.—Chicago News. 

—:0:— 

A perfect picture may be photographed 
on the dial of your watch at small cost. Ad- 
dress MINIATURE PORTRAIT CO., 933 
Market Street, San Francisco. 








more than twenty years—this 


—of course. 





We have studied making glasses for 
is a 
strong point for you to consider—to 
know that our glasses embody the 
knowledge gained in these twenty odd 
years—such glasses are absolutely right 


317-319 Kearny St., Bet. Bush & Pine 


H. L. Davis 
W. D. Fennimore 














Golden Gagle Dotel 





RICTLY_ FIRST-CLA 





SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL HEADQUARTERS 
GRAY & TITUS, PrRoprIETORS 





MERVYN HOTEL 


A. HARRISON, Proprietor. 


Open all the year round. 


Good hunting and fishing. 
REDUCED PRICES BY THE MONTH OR WEEK AFTER JULY 4th, 
iti rs please mention the OVERLAND. 


GLEN ELLEN, SONOMA CO., CAL. 


RATES: $8.00 to $10.00 per week. 
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Mutual Savings Bank| PACIFIC 
OF SAN FRANCISCO SURETY co. _— a 


Mechanics’ Library Buildi 
33 POST STREET, Mechanics’ Library Building | oaip UP CAPITAL - - + = $250,000.00 
GUARANTEED CAPITAL, PAID UP CAPITAL, | SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - 310,000.00 





$1,000,000 $300,000 Guarantee and Casualty 

JAMES D. PHELAN «+ -+ e« - « President Bonds of Suretyship issued on behalf of persons holding 

S. G. MURPHY - ° - - First Vice-President positions of trust. Will also act as surety on bonds requir 

JOHN A. HOOPER- - - Second Vice-President in Court proceedings. Bonds for officers of Fraternal So- 

GEO. A.STORY- - * «© © =. = Cashier cieties are also issued by this Company. 

C. B. HOBSON - 2 - Assistant Cashier Steam Boiler and Plate Glass Insurance 
SS eee Directors—Geo. C. Perkins, H. S. Crocker, J. L. N. 
DIRECTORS — Wm. Clift, Jas. Moffitt, J. L. Moody, Albert 

James D. Phelan S. G. Murphy ohn A. Hooper | Miller, H. L. Davis. 

Charles S. Neal James M. McDonald Jas. Moffitt WALLACE Everson, President 

Frank J. Sullivan Robt. McElroy JoHN BERMINGHAM, Vice-President 


A. P. REDDING, Secretary 
FRANK P. DEERING, Counsel 


HEAD OFFICE, 326 MONTCOMERY ST, (SAFE DEP. BLoG.), S. F. 


interest Paid on Deposits. Loans on Approved Securities 








Vv 
ore K|SIRAIND HOTEL, ®® "sch 
BEST wv HOTEL , ened 
Ka ¥ Free ’Bus. Baggage of Guests conveyed Free of Charge 
Vv to and from Trains. 
UKIAE CITY Y Long Distance Telephone and Electric Lights 
CAL. y| ALL STAGES ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS HOUSE 



























. . WE RECOMMEND... 


KOH-I-NOOR 
PENCILS 


They can be had of every High-Class Stationer 
and Art Material Dealer in America 


H. S. CROCKER & CO, 
San Francisco and Sacramento 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 


LeCOUNT BROS., 
San Francisco 
CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & ,WELCH 
San Francisco 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 
San Francisco 


Like the Koh-i-noor Pencils, the FINEST EVER PRODUCED, and will be appreciated by every 
Architect and Draughtsman 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH American Representative-[RVING P, FAVOR 


Vienna and London 
— 123 West Houston Street, New York 
in writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND, 
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Safe Deposit Vaults 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


N.W. Cor. Bush and Sansome Streets 


Rent Safes for $5.00 a year; Store Trunks for 
$1.00a month, affording the most perfect 
security for valuables. 


Office Hours. . . 8A. M. to 6P. M. 





TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


Having purchased, for 
= cash, a large stock of 
im First-Class Typewriters 
of ALL STANDARD 
MAKES (many of the 
LATEST IMPROVED 
PATTERNS), we are 
enabled to sell AT 

















ruben ate J W 
YOU. Write orcall for HANDSOM 
LIST. Machines sent on trial. Also EXCHANGED and 
RENTED on liberal terms. Repairing promptly done at 
reduced prices. 

We are also Headquarters for the 

“American Standard Pitman Shorthand Publications.” 
Price list free. Address— 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


245 BROADWAY 
Telephone 5389 Cortlandt NEW YORK CITY 


UNITED STATES wo 
FOREIGN STAMPS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 








Stamg Collections 
Bought for Cash 


SEND FOR Pricg& List oF UNITED STATES STAMPS 


CHARLES W. CUTTER 


Box 32 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mention this Magazine 











hoppers, or a hundred thousand during a 
season, and a flock of half a dozen young 
ones following would live on insects and 
consume a million hoppers, bugs, and 
worms, and prove beyond doubt, of more 
value in saving the growing crops than any 
artificial device yet discovered. 

Whether or not these figures are entirely 
speculative or well founded, The News family 
can testify that three young chicks are 
growing in our garden, and they not only 
do no damage to the vegetables, but keep 
the garden free from worms, bugs and 
grasshoppers.—Chadron (Neb.) News. 


—:0:— 


“ Here’s the clockmaker come to fix our 
sitting-room clock,” said the funny man’s 
wife; “ won’t you go up and get it for him?” 
“Why it isn’t up stairs, is it?” replied he 
lazily. ‘Of course it is. Where did you 
think it was?” “Oh, I thought it had run 
down.”’—Philadelphia Press. 

—:0:— 
WEATHER AND CROP CONDITIONS. 


The following is taken from the weekly 
report of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, California section, for the week 
ending Monday, July 30th:— 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 

High temperature prevailed in the in- 
terior toward the close of the week; else- 
where the temperature has continued nearly 
normal. Conditions have been favorable for 
crops and farming operations in all sections, 
and grain-harvest and fruit-picking have 
progressed rapidly. 

Reports from all sections confirm the 
statements made last week as to the re- 
markable and unexpected shortage of the 
wheat and barley crop, and some reports 
now indicate that the quality of wheat is 
not up to standard; these reports, how- 
ever, are not from the grain centers, where 
the grain is said to be excellent in quality. 
A correspondent in Yuba County gives an 
instance of one 400 acre field which pro- 
duced but 1,000 sacks of grain. Nearly a 
thousand acres of standing grain were 
burned during the week in the vicinity of 
Vina, Tehama County. 

There is still an abundance of irrigation 
water in most sections. Alfalfa and pastur- 
age continue in good condition. The potato 
blight in Humboldt County is being rapidly 
checked by spraying. The harvest of sugar 
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PHONOGRAPH 


The only perfect reproductions 
of sound are obtained by using 
Edison Records on the Phonograph 
Prices from §7.50 to $100 
Cataloeues from all Phonograph Dealers 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. ee tac mann 
NEW YORK Thomas Q Tdisen 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL- 
PETER BACIGALUPI 
933 Market St., San Francisco, Pacific Coast Agent 
National Phonograph Company, New York. 





GOODYEAR'S HOSE 





Rubber and _ Cotton 


——______ —____—_ 





Se See a8 aa Se eee 


—— _ 





GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres. and Manager 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


73-75 FIRST STREET 573-5-7-9 MARKET STREET 











The Cliff-Dwellers and Pueblos 


By STEPHEN DENISON PEET, PH.D. 


Editor of the American Antiquarian. Author of “ The 
Mound-Builders, Their Works and Relics,’ ‘Animal 
Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,” ‘Aboriginal 
Religions,’ and other works. 


400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. Retail Price, $4.00 


This book treats of that mysterious people called the 
Cliff-Dwellers, as allied to the Pueblos, who are sup- 
posed to be their survivors. It begins with the descrip- 
tion of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very 
important part. The “age’’ of theCliff-Dwellers is also 
spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an 
account of their discovery: First, by the Spaniards ; 
next, by the early American explorers, and later on by 
the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic 
and are illustrated by many plates and small cuts, 
which present to the eye the wonderful architecture 
and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings, in- 
cluding the towers, estufas or temples, cliff-houses, 
store-rooms, balconies, courts and various apartments. 
A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings 
and the different kinds of Pueblos which are still stand- 
ing—some of them in ruins. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes 
nearly all of the structures that have been discovered. 

The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has be- 
come so celebrated, and several cuts are given in 
illustration. No other book has ever been published 
which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the 
Standard work for many years to come. 


Address: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
5817 Madison Ave., Chicago 
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Call It What You Will 


is the intangible power that controls human destiny. It 
is the key to all business and social success. If youcome 
in contact with people, you cannot afford to be without this 
knowledge. It will give you an inestimable advantage 
over others. We guarantee it, or forfeit $1,000 in gold. 

By our new system you can learn in a few days at your 
own home. Our beautifully illustrated free treatise tells 
you all aboutit. Distinguished clergymen, physicians and 

ublic men all over the country are studying this wonder- 

ul science, and achieving increased success. Followin 
are the names and addresses of a few highly successfu 
graduates of our Institute—space does not permit men- 
tioning more :— 

Rev. PAvL WELLER, box 200, Gorman, N. Y.; G. S. Lin- 
COLN, No. 101 Crutchfield Street, Dallas, Texas; Miss 
KATHERINE MESSENGER, No. 74 West Main Street, Corry, 
Pa.; REV. J. C. QuINN, D.D., Ph.D., Winn, Me. 

We have thousands of letters of highest commendation, many of 
which are published in our free book. Do not send money, the 
book is free. A postal card will bring it. Address 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
DEPT. J11, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SILVER 
POLISH. 


i 





* * e 
vin The King of its Kind == 
Brerywhere e King OF its NIN in stampa 
The Electro Silicon Company, 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
| ee a 


WOM) AMAL LARS Lhasa RR 


Pacific Towel Co. “*P"* 


San Francisco 
Telephone No. 1780 Cal. 
GEO. E. MOORE, - - Proprietor 





positively removed by 

using Stillman’s Cream. 

on : tt Prepared especially for 
8 great enemy o: . Writ i 

waa PEE Cam tT Dept URS HAS 





A new guaranteed painless and 
safehomecure. Wholly different 
from all others. Positivelyno in- 
terference with work or business. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE and book. DR. PURDY, Binz 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. 





Old Book Store # 


Books, Magazines and 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 
Special attention given to Literature published 
on and relating to the Pacific Coast 
206 POWELL STREET, S. PF. 


A. A. DALY H. L. CURRAN 





Books « Books « Books 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF BOOKS, com- 
prising all branches of literature, at greatly 
reduced prices. Send us your list of wants. 


King’s Old Book Store '5 Fourth St. 


San Francisco 





beets has commenced in some places; in San 
Joaquin County the yield will be very light, 
owing to the ravages of the beet blight. 
Corn, beans and garden vegetables are mak- 
ing favorable progress. 

Although reports are very conflicting, 
there seems no doubt that the prune crop 
is being considerably diminished through 
dropping of the fruit during June and July; 
some localities, however, report the fruit in 
excellent condition and a good average 
yield probable. Apricots are yielding a 
much better crop than was expected, but 
the fruit is small except in orchards that 
were liberally irrigated. Other deciduous 
fruits are yielding heavy crops in the 
central and _ northern’ sections. Citrus 
fruits, olives and walnuts are doing well in 
most places.—Napa Journal. 


—:0:— 


“When,” shouted the orator, “ when will 
come that blessed day when every man shall 
get all he earns?” “It’ll come along about 
the time,” fiercely back-answered the man 
in the crowd, who was there for that pur- 
pose, “it will come when every man earns all 
he gets! ’’—Indianapolis Press. 


—0i— 
SCALDING HEAVY HOGS. 


I have a way to scald and hang heavy 
hogs that is easy and quickly done, and it 
is a great help when the hogs are heavy, 
writes George J. Whiton in The Prairie 
Farmer. I rig a pulley and attach it toa 
limb of a tree or in the barn to a heavy 
timber. I place the scalding barrel under 
the pulley, run a rope—or a small chain is 
better—through the pulley, fasten to a short 
singletree just long enough to make a good 
gambrel stick, bring the chain down through 
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INSURE in the 


TRAVELERS 


Of Hartford, Conn 
OLDEST 


LARGEST and Life, Endowment 
BEST > ana Accident Insurance 


Of All Forms 





ef 
Health Policies 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses and 
Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, - $1,000,000.00 | Liabilities, - - += $23,730,827.61 
Assets, = = = $27,760,511.56 | Excess, 3% per cent. basis, $4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, - = $39,734,920.89 


J. G. BATTERSON, President 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT H. J. MESSENGER, AcTUARY 
JOHN E. MORRIS, SECRETARY E. V. PRESTON, Sup’T oF AGENCIES 
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Sewing Machines 
est Perfection 
STANDARD PATTERNS <Siseest ie 
J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., near 6th, South Side 


AA Ae ERA tc TE. 





PAUL P. BERNHARDT & CO. 


jneee P, O. Box 214...... MILTON ROBLEE 
Gotel Bartholdi 


New Bork. 
RUBBER + STAMPS a 
Stencils and Seals 
©. H. Strong & Co., 
Proprietors Arnica Tootlr Soap, Chicago, Ill. 


434 Montgomery Street Gentlemen: I inclose you with this letter 
@ recent photograph of my wife, who has been 
using your tooth soap for the past fifteen 


Rare Books ! Curious Books ! years and.no other. Her teeth are all per- 
fectly sound in every respect, and she has 
never been obliged to consult a dentist 

BOOKS OLD: - BOOKS NEW regarding them in any way whatever. 

. yours very respe lly, 

A choice assortment of Valuable Books for 
libraries to be had at reasonable prices. 
Call and make your selections. 


New York, Jan. 29, 1900. 














H. H. MOORE, 542 California St. 
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Realizing how large a number of our 
readers at the present time are interested in 
and desirous of obtaining the very best of 
tonsorial work, it is a pleasure to write of an 
establishment that is perfect. The certainty 
of absolute cleanliness and comfort at the 
SANITARY shaving, shampooing, hair-cut- 
ting, and bathing Parlors in tne California 
Hotel, Bush Street, near Kearny, since Louis 
Frick became manager, is worth more than 
passing notice. All tools and articles used 
upon and by customers are THOROUGHLY 
STERILIZED DAILY by the use of a Lilly 
patent Formaldehyde Sterilizer, rendering 
disease by contagion impossible. The per- 
fumes and powders used are the finest that 
are imported, and a trial will cause you to 
send your cup and outfit there. 





A HIVE OF HONEY AND BUSY WORKERS. 

Such is the impression left on the mind 
of the visitor who strolls through the six 
teeming floors of the great store at 741-745- 
745 Market Street, San Francisco. 

It is not too much to say that the artist, 
architect, tourist, house decorator, or book- 
keeper need not go beyond its spacious halls 
to satisfy his most important wants; for 
from top floor to basement he will find an 
industrious army printing, manufacturing, 
painting, gilding, framing, selling, and pack- 
ing the most elaborate assortment of goods 
in these lines on the Pacific Coast of 
America. The services of one hundred and 
twelve persons are required in the store 
alone. 

Here are cameras, artists’ and architects’ 
supplies, leather goods, office supplies, mir- 
rors, frames, etchings, oil paintings, and a 
hundred lines in bewildering variety. Elec. 
tricity is the motive power in the manu- 
facturing department on the upper floors. 

The proprietors of this great house, as 
the reader must be curious to know, are 
SANBORN, VAIL & CO.; and their expand- 
ing business requires not only the fine 
establishment just described, but a factory 
at 710-720 Minna Street, employing eighty 
hands, and branch stores in the cities of 
Los Angeles, and Portland, Oregon. We 
recommend SANBORN, VAIL & CO. to our 
readers for courteous treatment and busi- 
ness methods, 





The Empire mine, Grass Valley, Cal., has 
been worked continuously for just fifty 
years; it has produced nearly $8,000,000 and 
is now being worked at a depth of 2,500 
feet on the incline. 





the pulley fastened lower down, hitch a 
good, steady horse or team on, and the 


hog can be raised or lowered in the barrel 
as much as desired. If a chain is used, : 
small bolt may be run through a link in the 
front of the lower pulley, and it can be 
held there as long as you wish. Back the 
horse up a little, and that brings the bolt 
up against the pulley. Start up the horse, 
pull out the bolt, and you are ready to 
hoist or lower. When you want to change 
ends, slip an old door over the barrel; then 
you can lower the hog on it and change so 
as to scald either end. When ready to 
scrape, lower the hog down on the door. 
When you are ready to hang him up, hoist 
to the right height, slip in the bolt, pull 
away the barrel and proceed to clean and 
open him. A hog hook is a good thing to 
have, but you can loop the chain and slip 


it in the mouth back of the big teeth 
to hoist the head end. Cut the gambrel 


strings, put the singletree hooks in to 
hoist and hang the other way. 


—:0:— 

“Maw, what’s de difference between er 
politician and er statesman?” “ Well, 
honey, 2 mushroom ’s good, ain’t it?” “ Yes, 


“And a toadstool is pizen, ain't it?” 
“Yes, ’um.” “And they bof look alike?” 
“Yes, ’um.” .“ Des same difference from a 
statesman to a politician.”—Brooklyn Life. 


’um.” 


—0:— 
CASCADE TUNNEL PROGRESS. 

The Great Northern passenger depart- 
ment has just issued a handsomely illus- 
trated booklet descriptive of the wonderful 
engineering feats which have and are 
being accomplished in the Cascades of 
Washington. The title of the book is 
“Last Year of the ‘Switchback’ on the 
Great Northern Railway,” which is 
nificant of the fact that the great tunnel 
which is to supplant the truly remarkable 
“switchback” is nearing completion. In 
fact the local engineers are confident that 
the tunnel will be finished in October, about 
two months earlier than it was believed 
the work could be accomplished. 

This great piece of engineering will be 
two miles and a half long, or 13,200 feet. 
The roof will be at one place of solid 
granite, 5,350 feet thick. The eastern ter- 
minal is Cascade Tunnel, and the western 
terminal is Wellington, where the company 
will maintain shops for the operation of 
trains through the tunnel. On the east the 


sig- 
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Buy 





THE CHICAGO for $35.00. This is 
about the profit an agent makes when 
he sells you any other first-class Writing 
Machine! Do you wonder he tries to 
claim superiority for the other machine? 
He is talking to make money; we are 
talking to save you money. 

We guarantee the greatest durability, the least 

expense for repairs, t1e most attractive work; 

in short, entire satisfaction. If you do not 


know about THE CHICAGO, ask us, or let us 
send you one on trial. 


Chicago Writing Machine Co., Manufacturers, 


94-96 Wendell St., Chicago, U.S. A. | 











If you want a 
Pacific Coast Newspaper 


READ 


THE 
BULLETIN 


(Sunday Edition Included) 


50 Cents a Month 


Sample Copies Mailed Free 


ADDRESS 


THE BULLETIN 


233 Kearny St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





tunnel is approached through Tunwater 
Canyon, which is a defile about 10 miles in 
length running through the ueart of the 
mountains. Cascade Tunnel is 230 miles 
from Spokane and has an altitude of 3,375 
feet, or about 1,500 feet higher than Spokane. 
The west entrance at Wellington has an 
altitude of 3,125 feet, thus making a 
difference of 250 feet in the elevation of 
the two entrances. 

Work on the approaches to the tunnel 
began in January, 1897, but 1t was late in 
the summer of that year before the work- 
men got fairly under cover and had the 
compressor plants for the running of the 
drill machinery installed. About 800 men, 
all told, are employed in and about. the 
tunnel, work in the tunnel going forward 
from each end simultaneously. . 

About 1,200 feet of rock remain to be ex- 
cavated, and the engineers in charge esti- 
mate that the east and west crews will 
meet by the end of September. Most of the 
work is done by machinery. ‘the 32 rock 
drills, driven by compressed air, are used to 
bore large and deep holes in the rock at the 
end of the workings. A charge of dynamite 
is then inserted and fired, the resulting 
blocks of granite are broken into smaller 
pieces, loaded on electric cars and taken out 
at each end of the tunnel. 

Outside the tunnel the rock is delivered 
to a large crusher with a capacity of 40 tons 
per hour, which crushes it into fragments. 
These are mixed with sand and Portland 
cement, taken back into the tunnel by the 
electric railway and used to line the inside 
of the tunnel with an imperishable wall of 
concrete four feet in thickness. The com- 
pleted tunnel will be 23 feet high by 16 
feet wide. ; 

Huge exhaust tans, driven by electricity, 
and a system of pipes keep the air of the 
tunnel always pure and sweet. As previous- 
ly stated, electric locomotives will be used to 
haul trains through the tunnel so that no 
arnoyance will be caused by smoke and gas 
from the ordinary coal-burning engines. 
The description of the work concludes with 
these words: — 

“The immense white tube lighted by 
double rows of electric lights will be the 
wonder and admiration of all travelers 
‘Across America,’ and as far as human 
foresight can predict will endure for count- 
less ages, a monument to the daring in- 
genuity of the Great Northern engineers.” -- 
The Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash. 
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Santa Fe Route 


OVERLAND EXPRESS 


Every day in the year. Pullman Palace and Upholstered 
Tourist Cars leave for Denver, Kansas City, Chicago, and 
the East. Take Santa Fe Ferry, foot of Market St., 9 A. M. 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions leave three 
times each week in Pullman Vestibuled Tourist Cars, and 
are exceedingly popular with the traveling public. The 
principal cities of the East are reached by them and the ser- 
vice in all that counts for comfort and convenience is almost 
equal to the Parlor Cars. The cars are finished in mahog- 
any, lighted with Pintsch gas, and a Porter is in charge to 
attend to the wants of passengers. Plenty of clean linen is 
provided and the beds are very comfortable. A handsome 
folder, describing this service in detail, may be had for the 
asking at the Company’s office, No. 641 Market St. 


VALLEY ROAD 


Between Stockton, Fresno, Hanford, Visalia, Tulare and 
Bakersfield, furnishes good local train service. 





SAN FRANCISCO ie Telephone 
Orrice 645 Market St. ” Main 1531 


Oakland Office, 1118 Broadway 


JNO. L. TRUSLOW JNO. J. BYRNE 
Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept. Genl. Pass. Agt. 
SAN Francisco, CAL. Los ANGELES, CAL. 


CEANIC S. S. CO.-HONOLULU 
APIA, AUCKLAND # SYDNEY 
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SAMOA, jairri — Aceanic Sreansu 
NEW ZEALAND, Steamer Une to the Wondertandst the Pactiic 
AUSTRALIA. Tre SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 






“TRIP TO HAWAL,~ WIth FINS 


GAME. WITH BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS ; 20 CENTS 
POSTAGE FOR “TALOFA. SUMMER 
SAIL TO SOUTH SEAS.” ALSO #8 
COLONS, TO 


een “Semen 
Steamers sail to Honolulu twice a month, to 
Samoa, New Zealand and Sydney, via Honolulu, 
every 28 days. 
J. D. SPRECKELS BROS. CO. 


114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Freight, 327 Market Street 





THE 


Mt. Hamilton Stage Co. 
DAILY STAGES 


‘Up the Wonderful Mt. HamiJton 
Grade to the Great 


LICK OBSERVATORY 


One of the Sights 
of the Earth... 


A TRIP THAT WILL LINGER IN 
MEMORY FOR A LIFETIME 


Por Particulars, Address 
* FF. H. ROSS & SON, Proprietors 
VENDOME STABLES 
San Jose, California 
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= Oregon Rallroad and 
» Javigation Company 


MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


—BETWEEN— 


SAN FRANCISCO wm 
ASTORIA ano 
PORTLAND 


FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 





No Traveler should miss a Ride on the 
beautiful Columbia River 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 


6 20 MARKET STREET 
30 SAN FRANCISCO 


E. C. WARD, - © 2e - = £General Agent 


W. H. HURLBURT 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 
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There are many white soaps, each represented 
to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, 
but like all imitations, they lack the peculiar and 
} remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
i Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Ask for 


UM.C. 
SHELLS 


“NITRO CLUB” —Foe Nitee Powder 
“NEW CLUB ”—for Black Powder 


Union Metallic 
Ss 


‘CARTRIDGES 


For Colts, Marlin, Remington, Winchester and 
other Rifles, Smith & Wesson, Colts 
and other Revolvers, Etc. 


ACCURACY AND QUALITY GUARANTEED 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE 
UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
Pacific Coast Depot 
4) Market Street 


San Francisee 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














CELEBRATED 
Remington 
.-Rifles.. 


FAMOUS 
fee nearly 
a century 





Remington Spot Guns | 


q 22, 30/30, 32/40, 38/55, 40/65, Ete. 


Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Guns. 
Automatic or Nen-Automatic Ejector. 
Double Barrel Hammer. 

Single Barrel Semi Hammerless. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPOT 


42 Market Street 
Seu Francisce 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE } 
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Pacitic Mutual 


FFInss 
| Paid Policy-holders, $8,500,000.00 
FFFFFF 
KILGARIF & BEAVER 
General Agents Life Department of California 


N. E. Corner Montgomery and Sacramento Streets, San Francisco 
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Life and Accident Insurance 


Fosse 
-o WHE.. 


Only California Company 


F. W. VOOGT 


Pacific Coast General Agent, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
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THOS. COOK & SOM, 621 Market &, San Francisoo 


SEND FOR PROCRAMME OF TOURS LEAVHIG@ SAN FRANCISO® 


K 2 PREMO 222 





BURING SEPTEMBER, OOTOBER, AND NOVEMBER, 1900 





538 MARKET STREET. S. F. HOBART BUILDING 


COLT’S 
NEW — gay 


REVOLVER 
Latest Model 


Adopted by 
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**A Perfect Food’’ 
‘* Preserves Health’’ 
‘* Prolongs Life ”’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 

. Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
Trade-Mark DORCHESTER, MASS. 


on Every Package Established 1780. 














Send for Illus- 
trated Circulars 
of all our dif- 

ferent styles of fire-arms. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE-ARMS MFG. CO. |, & 
425 MARKET 8T,, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Ne SPAPAPAP EP EPEY APAP EYES 
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If you don’t believe this a Postal Card will bring 
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S a grateful change from the dreary level of the conventional 
magazine of the present day, with its tiresome round of war 
stories, stage favorites, and conventional bric-a-brac, comes the 
Tue NorTHWEST MAGAZINE, Crisp, invigorating, with a freshness 
and vigor born of prairie and woodland, redolent with sugges- 
tions of camp and frontier life, and full of the zest, energy and 
joy of the life which makes the business and intellectual growth 
of the Northwest Empire the marvel of the century. While typo- 
graphically perfect, and from a literary point of view equal to any 
of its Eastern contemporaries, the NorTHWEST MAGAZINE differs 
and excels them all in point of living interest and directness of 
touch with the things that people do daily. If you want a maga- 
zine that touches at the point of your greatest interest, send two 
dollars for THE NortHwest. Whether in descriptive sketch, | 
original matter, fiction, poetry, anecdote, or illustration, the pul- ¢ 
sating throb of an unfailing human interest is always felt.— 7he 
Farmer’ s Institute, Mason City, Ja. 
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you a Sample Copy 
THE NORTHWEST 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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